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‘SOFT DRINKS OF DISTINCTION 

THE APOLLINARIS CO. LTD., 4 STRATFORD PLACE, LONDON, W.1! 
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| The Rolex Oyster 


THE “BRISTOL” 2-LITRE SALOON | passes every test for 
, reliability 


- A.W. ™ 

















No watchmaker’s laboratory could have 
devised a greater test for reliability and 


. . : 
accuracy than the wartime service of the 





Rolex Oyster. The first waterproof watch 


in the world, the Oyster was present on 























. anew car bearing a name long renowned every front —on land, on sea, in the air, 
for high standards in design and precision and at home —and proved its qualities 
engineering. The “ Bristol’’ 2-litre saloon has been every second, 
designed and built by experts specifically for A new member of the Rolex family, expected as soon as the situation permits, 
the motorist who chooses his car carefully . . . the Tudor, also makes its bow. This is | Meanwhile, you may be able to satisfy your 
all-round excellence in performance and the perfect watch for those who want a __long-felt desire to own one of the finest 
construction distinguishes this first model of a fine genuine Swiss movement in a handsome watches ever made in Switzerland. 
range of “ Bristol" cars. stainless-steel case at a lower price. Every x 
Tudor carries the Rolex label of guarantee. IMPORTANT: To ensure that your 


Oyster remains completely waterproof, 
please see that the crown is screwed 
watches and models can confidently be down tightly after winding. 


Consignments are still small, but more 











” OBTAINABLE AT LEADING JEWELLERS ONLY 


; Sales Enquiries to:— atte 


BUILT BY THE CAR 
DIVISION OF THE 


BRISTOL AEROPLANE r Ltd., 6 Arlington Street 
COMPANY LIMITED St. James's, London, S W 1 | R oO L E xX 


wrist chronométres 
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THE ROLEX WATCH COMPANY LIMITED (H. Wilsdorf, Governing Director) 
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PALACE HOTEL tap cnn 


RIDING CLOTHES 


TORQUAY | Begone — to 
dull eare... 








Standing in its own spacious grounds and situated 
“Let George do the 
worrying” is an adage 
worth considering in days 
when worrying forms 
high standard of amenities always associated with one of life’s major pre- 


on one of the most beautiful stretches of English 


Coast this famous hotel is once again providing the 


occupations. You can, 


* The Palace.” Dancing in the finest hotel ballroom . : 
with safety, wish your 


in the country, tennis at all times in any weather tailoring worries on to 
| 
» ¢ > € I ewe > ' 
on the superb hard and covered courts. Golf, Us as Bernard Weatherill. 
We can, in spite of the 
squash, ete., resident professional always available. times, still show you some 


excellent pieces of cloth. 
Manager : GEORGE CONQUEST Our craftsmanship 
remains in its accustomed 
position of supremacy 
and our delivery times 
are far more reasonable 
than you might imagine. 






Telephone: 2271 
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“The finest Hotel on the English Coast” 55, CONDUIT ST., LONDON, W.!1 


11, BENNETT'S HILL, BIRMINGHAM, and at lldershot and 1 s¢ 
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THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY ADDRESSING THE ARCHBISHOPS AND BISHOPS OF THE ANGLICAN COMMUNION FROM 
ST. AUGUSTINE’S CHAIR IN CANTERBURY CATHEDRAL: THE IMPRESSIVE INAUGURATION OF THE LAMBETH CONFERENCE. 


The sessions of the eighth Lambeth Conference were due to open on July 5 
at Lambeth Palace, but the great gathering of the Anglican Communion was 
inaugurated by a service in Canterbury Cathedral on July |, at which Dr. Fisher, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, speaking from the historic chair of St. Augustine, 
addressed some 330 archbishops and bishops. Every seat in the great building 


was filled, and the doors were left open so that those for whom there were no places 
could participate in the service from outside in a way which was almost symbolic of 
the spirit of the Anglican tradition as expressed by Dr. Fisher, who referred to the 
special responsibility to hold together in a living fellowship of common life and 
worship those diverse elements which elsewhere tend to exist in separation 











SEE that those who between them rule the world—if ‘‘ between ” 
some directly and others 
The horror and contempt 
lay breast towards those who rule the 


word—are warning us in one way or another, 
indirectly, that another war may be imminent. 
which this arouses in the ordinary 
world, Russian, American and British 
alike, are difficult to express in sober 
words. Such feelings—and they spring 
from something far deeper than reason— \\ 
may be utterly unjust, but they are at 
least justified inthis. For if three years 
after one murderous, diabolically destruc- 
tive and universally detested Armageddon 
and thirty years after another, we are 
now, at the behest of those rulers, to enter 
upon a third war which by the general 
admission of those very rulers will destroy 
what is left of civilisation, every states- 
man who has had anything to do with 
framing the policies which have resulted 
in such a defiance of the general will of 
humanity and of elementary common 
sense, ought in that event to be relegated 
immediately and automatically, if not 
to gaol or the scaffold, to a position of 
permanent harmlessness and obscurity. 
For between them they would then 
have proved as great a menace to 
humanity, including their own country- 
men, as Hitler, and with even less excuse. 

It is more than doubtful, in the 
light of what war nowadays involves, 
whether there can ever now be any 
justification for war at all. But on the 
improbable assumption that there is, 
it might be worth considering what any 
nation can hope to gain by these proposed | 
hostilities. As the general belief in this | 
country is that the present situation is 
entirely the fault of the Russians—I 
make no attempt to assess. the 
justice of this claim—let us start by seeing what 
the Russians have to gain by a war which will certainly 
condemn, not fewer than another ten millions of them to an 
early and violent death, and the remainder of them, as well 
as us, to incalculable suffering and agony and earn them, 
their leaders and their form of government, the detestation 
of the rest of mankind. Even if they were to win such a 
war it would be a charnel-house of a world that they 
would inherit. For of one thing they and their rulers can 
be assured: that if Russia were to start a war at the 
present time, that war would continue either until 
Russia had been defeated or until the Russians had 
contrived to conquer not merely the British Isles but 
the whole of the United States and every corner of 
the British Empire. And how long does anyone 
imagine that would take them? And what would 
happen to humanity in the process? 

There seem to be only three objects which Russia 
could conceivably expect to attain at the price of such a 
sacrifice. One is security-——the object which Russia's 
apologists are always claiming, rightly or wrongly, to be 
the cause of her intransigeant attitude towards the other 
sovereign States of the world. Can any man, Russian or 
otherwise, imagine that Russia's position would be any 
more secure at the end of, say, two years of war against 
the United States and the British Empire than it is at 
present ? One of two things must be true: either Russia 
has already got a supply of atom bombs or she has not. If 
she has got them, her position is already secure, since not 
only are her only potential attackers far more vulnerable to 
atomic warfare than she, but she possesses a far larger 
army than they. Nor, as long as she remains at peace 
and they remain democracies, is there the slightest prob. 
ability of the United States and the British Commonwealth 
maintaining peacetime armies comparable to those main- 
tained by totalitarian Russia. Her security would, 
therefore, appear to be absolute. Going to war could only 
diminish it, for nothing but war could induce the peoples 
of the United States and British Commonwealth to arm 
to the same extent as Russia. War, on the other hand, 
would. inevitably produce in the former the same 
transformation that occurred between 1940-41 and 1944. 
As anyone will realise who contrasts the armaments of 
pre-war America and Britain with that astonishing 
spectacle of armed might on the D-Day “ hards,” 
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secure by another war, but less so. 
a supply of atomic bombs—as she certainly 
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By ARTHUR BRYANT. 
is the right 


ONE HUNDRED YEARS AGO: REPRODUCTIONS AND QUOTATIONS FROM 


‘“‘THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS” OF JULY 8, 1848. 


or with those great fleets 
of bombers manned by free men that shook the earth in the closing year of the 
late war, a Russia already armed with atomic weapons would not be made more 
Whereas if the United States possesses 
does—and Russia does not, 








MONSEIGNEUR AFFRE. 
(With the inauguration of the Second Republic in 1848, parties 
of the Left, under Raspail, Blanqui and Barbes, were dismayed 


THE LATE ARCHBISHOP, 


by the, to them, reactionary character of the newly-elected 
Assembly and attempted an | Breeton a lerce fi, ne 85 the 
ing out in Paris.) “On Sunday evening ly ) the 
Prelate, accompanied by two of his 

ceeded . to the Place de la Bastille, where the pd a 
still continued. Some . represented to him the danger, 
perhaps useless, which he would incur. 


it was not possible to stop his fire for a few minutes. . . . 
The Colonel, admiring the feeling of the Archb . yielded 
to his request, and the anticipations of the Prelate were 
realised, for the firing ceased simultaneously on both sides. 

The Archbishop advanced towards the barricade. (The 
parleys soon broke down into altercations between both sides 
and a musket was fired.) \n an instant a cry of ‘ Treason ! 
treason!" arose on all sides; the combatants retired and 
the firing became more severe than ever. The worthy Arch- 
bishop was thus p' between two fires he advanced 
towards the barricade . . . the balls whistled round him, but 
at this time appeared to respect him. ... But his sacrifice 
was to be completed. He came down from the Calvary 
where death had spared him, and had scarcely descended 
a tew steps when he fell pierced in the loins.” (The Arch- 
bishop lingered on but finally died on the following day.) 


such 








limited security as the latter now enjoys must vanish on the very first day of war. 
The second possible Russian motive for war is the ideological cleavage between the 
parliamentary and capitalist West and the authoritarian and communist East. 
That such a cleavage exists is undeniable. 


But though I do not subscribe to the 
view that this is entirely Russia’s fault 
or that the former has a monopoly of 
political and economic virtue, I cannot 
see how Russia could expect to end such 
\ a cleavage by war. A war initiated by 
{ Russia against the U.S.A. and British 
Empire would align every patriotic 
American and British working - man 
behind their parliamentary and capitalist 
Governments. And as every Russian 
Marxist believes as an article of faith that 
capitalism is doomed by the inevitable 
logic of history, it would indeed be a 
work of supererogation to initiate a war, 
with all its appalling risks and its 
opportunities for ‘capitalist prop- 
aganda,” merely to bring about what is 
regarded as certain to happen in any 
case. It would endanger the whole base 
of international Communism without 
any countervailing advantage. Moreover, 
the ultimate and ostensible objective 
of Communism is the greater happiness 
and well-being of the working classes, 
Russian and otherwise, and who can 
suppose that an atomic world war is 
going to increase the happiness and well- 
being of the working classes either in 
Russia or anywhere else ? 

The only other possible Russian 
motive for war would be world conquest. 
Twice in the present century the 
Germans, with far greater initial military 
advantages, have attempted to conquer 
the world while the United States, 
immobilised in each case by her own 
isolationism, remained for more than two years a passive 
spectator of these attempts. What likelihood is there, 
therefore, of Russia being able to conquer the world at a time 
when an American army stands between her and her first 
objectives and when the United States cannot avoid 
being involved in such a war from the very start ? 

So much for Russia's motives for going to war. What 
of the United States’ and Britain's. No one in these days, 
not even in a Presidential Election Convention in the Middle 
West, suggests that poor old Britain is trying to conquer the 
world! As for the United States, if she has imperialist 
ambitions, as the Russians seem to suppose, they are certainly 
not militarist. Dollar imperialism, the imperialism, that is, 
of the money-lender and the capitalist, is dependent on a 
trading world, a peaceful and a comparatively stable world. 
An atomic world war, even if won by the United States—as 
it almost certainly would be—would not leave the 
capitalists of America richer but infinitely poorer. Nor 
would it leave them and their country and its institutions 
safer. It would rend the fabric of their complex and 
delicate civilisation to the ground. 

How can war be avoided? I would suggest by ob- 
serving three elementary rules, proved again and again by 
history. By every statesman, diplomat and publicist 
resolutely and consistently trying to see the other side's 
point of view and to meet it, without regard to his own 
dignity or amour propre, but without sacrifice of his own 
country’s just international rights and obligations. By 
standing firmly, though with every gesture of conciliation 
and friendship, by existing treaty obligations—the one 
sure sheet-anchor of international relations—and by 
having in readiness (and this is only common honesty) the 
necessary force to implement those obligations. And by 
trying, not unilaterally but in consultation and agreement 
with the other nations concerned, to modify such 
international agreements and obligations wherever they 
are of such a character as to endanger or embitter, instead 
of facilitating, good relations between nations. The 
arrangements made in the closing months of the war about 
the provisioning of the western zones of Berlin were plainly 
of such a character ; they were negotiated by statesmen who 
did not consider practical details and the minutia of human 
probability. The Americans and British should never 
have consented to stand on or withdraw to the Elbe until 
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they had reached a clear agreement with their Russian allies by which, in return for 
their just consideration for Russian claims, a clearly defined and controllable corridor 
to the German capital was left them through the territory ceded to the Russians 
To have failed to make such provision was a grave menace to peace. It seems 
now the task of atatesmanship to endeavour to restore that lamentable omission 
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WITH HER NEW-WON HONOURS THICK UPON HER: AJAX, CHEERED TO THE ECHO AS SHE RETURNED TO PLYMOUTH, AFTER HER PART IN THE EPIC VICTORY OF THE RIVER PLATE. 





(ABOVE.) THE SUBJECT OF NEGOTIATIONS FOR SALE WHICH HAVE ROUSED 
PUBLIC INDIGNATION; A POST-WAR PHOTOGRAPH OF THE 6985-TON 
CRUISER H.M.S. AJAX, AT MALTA. 


“LIKE SELLING NELSON'S SHIRT... AND 
GETTING A LITTLE EXTRA FOR THE 
BLOODSTAINS”: “ AJAX” NEGOTIATIONS 
WHICH HAVE SHOCKED PUBLIC OPINION. 


HE public indignation at the news that the Government were 


negotiating to sell the cruiser Ajax to Chile (referred to in our 
issue of June 5) was further increased by a Chilean official announcement 
on june Il that the negotiations were proceeding satisfactorily ; and 


popular feeling was crystallised by Mr. Churchill, speaking at Luton 
Hoo on June 26. After referring to Chilean naval incursions into British 


Antarctic territories earlier in the year, he said: ‘ Nothing could at 
this moment do more to humiliate Britain throughout South America 
than the sale of this ship to Chile. I suppose the Admiralty thought 


it could get a few more dollars out of the Chileans on that account. 
It is like selling the shirt that Nelson wore at Trafalgar to General 
Franco and getting a little extra for the bloodstains At the date 
of writing it was officially stated that nothing had yet been decided on 
the part of Britain as to whether the negotiations would be com 
pleted and whether one of the victors of the Battle of the River Plate 
(Britain's first victory in the war) would indeed be traded to augment 
the naval forces of the usurper of British territory 


RIGHT.) WHEN THE BATTLE HONOUR OF “THE PLATE '' WAS ADDED TO 
THOSE OF *‘ TRAFALGAR "' AND “ JUTLAND " (WON BY HER PREDECESSORS 
A GREAT DAY IN THE LIFE OF AJAX 
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THE FIELD OF BLOCK LAVA SURROUNDING THE NEW CONGO VOLCANO: THE TREE, 
CUT DOWN BY THE LAVA FLOW, HAS FALLEN ON TO THE CRUSTED SURFACE. 





THREE WEEKS AFTER THE INITIAL ERUPTION: THE NEW CONE FROM THE AIR. LAKE KIVU 
(NOT SHOWN) LIES TO THE RIGHT, AN EXTINCT VOLCANO IN THE BACKGROUND. 





THE SURFACE OF THE NEW LAVA FLOW NEAR THE EDGE OF LAKE KIVU: THE CRUST 
OF THE FLOW MAS BEEN FORCED INTO BLOCKS BY THE GASES IN THE HOT INTERIOR. 


In our issue of May 22 we reproduced some early photographs of the new volcano 
which had come into being in the Belgian Congo near Lake Kivu. In this 
account we referred to the volcano as “ Kineza.’’ Several names for it are. 
current, but the most accepted at the present date is Kituru Nyefunsi, the first 
half being a native name for a small volcanic cone, the second part referring to 
a name given by pygmies to a water-hole. Here and on the opposite page we 
give a number of photographs taken by Professor T. W. Gevers, who in 1939 
filmed the great eruption of Nyamlagira near by. Of this latest eruption he writes 
Several strong earth tremors shook the region on Sunday, February 29, and in 
the night of March 1-2 the earth of the jungle-covered plain opened in a three 
mile-long fissure and with a terrific roar and thunder a new volcano was born 
| flew up from Johannesburg at the end of the third week of activity, when the 
eruption was already past its peak, and for details regarding the early phase | 





KITURU NYEFUNSI, THE NEW VOLCANO NEAR KIVU, SHOWING INCANDESCENT LAVA 
BOMBS HURLED OUT OF THE CONE BY GASES ESCAPING WITH EXPLOSIVE FORCE. 


THE BLOCK LAVA FLOW FROM THE NEW VOLCANO (RIGHT), LYING OVER THE 


CHARACTERISTIC “ ROPEY"’ LAVA (LEFT) FROM THE 1938-39 ERUPTION OF NYAMLAGIRA. 


THE BIRTH OF A NEW AFRICAN VOLCANO: KITURU NYEFUNSI IN ERUPTION IN THE BELGIAN CONGO JUNGLE. 


am indebted to Mons. H. Tazieff of the Service Géologique in Costermansville, 
and Mons. A. de Munck, whose guest | was at his residence on the shore of Lake 
Kivu and who, as the nearest European inhabitant, had been an eye-witness of 
the eruption from the very beginning. During the most violent phase of the first 
fortnight the new volcano hurled lava bombs to a height of roughly 1000 ft., 
and cinders and scori@ even higher. Judging from the marked halo around the 
sun, fine dust must have reached a height of several tens of thousand feet. 
Fountains of incandescent lava were shot up to heights of several hundred feet. 
The eruption was accompanied by an almost continuous roar and thundering that 
even at a distance of ten miles sounded like an artillery barrage of the heaviest 
calibre at close range. Gradually a new cone was built up near the north- 
eastern end of the fissure and eventually it rose to a height of about 300 ft 
A stream of lava poured not only from the cone itself but also from the fissure 
Continued opposite 
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A HUGE COLUMN OF STEAM GENERATED FROM THE BOILING WATERS OF LAKE KIVU 


THE NEW VOLCANO AT MIDNIGHT, MARCH 23, 1948: THE STEAM CLOUD IS ILLUMINATED 
AS THE RED-HOT MOLTEN LAVA WALL BURSTS INTO SAKE BAY. 


BY THE GLOWING LAVA AND THE STREAKS OF LIGHT ARE LAVA BOMBS. 
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THE STREAM OF BLOCK LAVA FROM THE SOUTHERN END OF THE FISSURE ENTERING SAKE BAY. AT THE FIRST CONTACT OF THE LAVA WITH THE LAKE, STEAM ROSE 
TO 1000 FT. WATER CAN BE SEEN BOILING IN THE FOREGROUND. 


LAVA FLOWS WHICH CUT THROUGH THE CONGO JUNGLE, AND THE 1000-FT. STEAM WHICH ROSE FROM LAKE KIVU’S WATERS. 


Continued.J—" In seven days it covered a distance of roughly seven miles, setting alight to | When the lava first reached the lake a cloud of steam shot up for almost 1000 ft. 
and burning the jungle in its path. It failed, however, to reach the lake, but cut This lasted for about a day. When the inflow of lava was slowed down it 
crusted itself over to a greater extent and the formation of steam became more 


off the main motor road from Sake to Goma. The geologist Tazieff usually drove 
his car from Sake close up to the stream of lava, where it crossed the road, localised. Rowing on the lake in primitive native dugouts, we found that the 


and one day found himself cut off by another flow of lava in his rear. The water for several hundred yards out was noticeably warm to the touch and 
scalding hot for more than SO yards away from the lava front. Closer in, it 


lower, south-western end of the fissure had also begun pouring out lava, which 

covered a distance of roughly three miles in eleven hours and the next day was furiously boiling wherever red-hot lava flowed into the lake from under the 
poured into Sake Bay. Tazieff managed to get his car down to the shore of crust and columns of steam shot up with a hissing roar. This stream stopped 
the lake, whence it was eventually rescued by lake transport. While measuring flowing towards the end of April and also within the new cone at the upper end 
the rate of flow of this stream some days later he was trapped with some of the fissure activity gradually subsided until in the beginning of May it became 
natives between the approaching wall of lava and some particularly dense jungle possible to climb to the top of the cone and look down into the pool of reddish 
undergrowth, and it was only by furious hacking with bush-knives that the patty lava, still violently agitated by escaping gases." Of the two lava flows, that from 
escaped with their lives, the wall of lava being only 6 ft. away from them. the cone was the longer, but, owing to its position, did not reach the lake. 
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a THE CHINESE LANGUAGE OF THE BRUSH. 
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HERE have 
been books 
about Chinese 
painting before 
this incredibly 
cheap one from 
that most reason- 

mt one ae ee ae 


\ Chinese. Painting ” is described by Mr. bar Messrs. 

illiam n as “a brief survey” of the 
subject. He is a distinguished Orientalist Batsford (and 
and hes g be years bess in charge of the I hope that 

ienta artment of the molean 
Museum, Oxford. His ‘‘ Chinese Art”’ was both arms 
Published in 1990, and he is the editor of will accept 
rienta rt, a new journal. Its first igu- 
number has just P d, and contai that ambigu 
conemetene iby the etter and giver ous phrase in 
experts, i ing Sir ngram, Bart., irit i 
iW. W. Wukeorth, ti. A Honerd 4 Suit in 
Hansford and Mr. Denis Barnham. which it is 
meant), the 


Phaidon Press. But the first thing that will strike 
the English reader, as he looks over the illustra- 
tions, will be that there are many reproductions 
of paintings of which he has never known before. 
The explanation is that Mr. Cohn has not based 
his history mainly on paintings in British and 
American collections (though he does reproduce 
some which are in British museums and many 
from the rich store of the Boston Museum of 
Fine Arts), but has drawn freely on works owned 
by the Chinese Government, and even more freely 
on works owned by private collectors in Japan. 
For just as Englishmen of taste in the seven- 
teenth century collected works by Dutch and 
Italian masters, in whdse countries painting 
flourished before it flourished here, so the Japanese, 
who were children in these matters when the 
Chinese were adult, collected the great creations of 








“CHINESE PAINTING”: By WILLIAM COHN.* 


at 


An Appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


have often accorded first place to the old literature 
and to the cultural background. Whoever is interested 
in the careers of the painters and in the charming, 
yet sometimes rather stereotyped anecdotes which 
surround their lives, may turn to the series of excellent 
publications named in the Bibliography.” 

One may praise, and even envy, Mr. Cohn for his 
ability to concentrate on Chinese painting as painting. 





contemporary of Tiepolo. But show me pictures by 
Ma Yuan and Ch’in Yung, between whom there were 
400 years, and I should say they were probably 
painted at the same time. We are so used to change 
in Europe. Nowadays rather too accustomed to it. 
Tennyson, in an age when an occasional fracas on 
the North-Western Frontier was all that disturbed 
our peace and apparent progress, wrote: ‘‘ Better 
fifty years of Europe than a cycle of Cathay.” I 
doubt if he would write that now: he might think 
now that discontent was by no means divine and 
the Chinese were to be envied because of the 
persistency of their traditions. Those traditions, 
until the West broke in with its bookish theories, 
were shared by high and low. One of the loveliest 
pictures in this book, ‘ The Five-Coloured 
Parakeet on an Apricot Branch” (now in 
Boston), is by the Emperor Hui Tsung, who 
lived from 1082 to 1135. 

What were we painting then? Nothing ! What 
were we writing then ? Nothing! Looking over 
all these lovely illustrations—all in black and 
white, but Chinese paintings lose less than others 
from this kind of reproduction—any man might 
wish to make himself familiar with the whole 
history of Chinese art. But for me, I know I 
shall never attempt it: and the main stumbling- 
block is the nomenclature. Look at this: ‘‘ The 
leading masters of the early Ch’ing period, the so- 
called ‘ Four Wang,’ were very definitely Wén Jén, 
with all the merits and short-comings associated 
therewith. The first part of the life of the oldest 
of them, Wang Shih-min (1592-1680), still fell 
much in the time when the painter and art- 
critic Tung Ch‘i-ch‘ang controlled the art-life of 
the period. Wang Shih-min regarded him with 


the Chinese, from whom they derived not merely — « ; aynscapE,” ATTRIBUTED TO TUNG YUAN (ACTIVE ¢. A.D. 1000): cocour Yeneration, and it was Tung who opened Wang 


their arts but even their alphabet. Japan had 
its Horace Walpoles as well as its Hokusais. 
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‘' PIVE TRIBUTE HORSES FROM KHOTAN WITH GROOMS " ; BY LI-LUNG-MIEN (¢, A.D, 1040-1106). 
DETAIL FROM A HAND SCROLL SHOWING ONE OF THE HORSES WITH A GROOM, INK AND SLIGHT 
COLOUR ON PAPER, HEIGHT, II} IN. ; LENGTH, 71 1N. (/n the possession of the Chinese Government.) 
Reproductions from the book “Chinese Painting"; by Cowrlesy of the Publishers, Phaidon Press, 


Had Commodore Perry not barged in with his guns 
and forced a proud people to jerk themselves out of 
the Middle Ages into our time, there might have been 
no Far Eastern Wars, no Pearl Harbour, no Singapore, 
and no collapse of Japan: and there might still have 
been flourishing Japanese arts. The West killed 
Japanese Art as it killed Chinese: it is consoling to 
think that there are still connoisseurs in Tokio and 
Kyoto who treasure great works by old Chinese 
painters who have no modern peers. 

The nature of Mr. Cohn's book may be best 
indicated by his opening paragraph: ‘ Whatever 
merit this brief survey of Chinese painting may have 
is due to the fact that it is the work of a lover of art. 
It is concerned primarily with the paintings them- 
selves, their artistic qualities and their stylistic 
changes, less with the criteria of authorship, with the 
literary sources and the inscription, and least with 
religion, philosophy and history, the domain of 
Sinology. Not, of course, that these are wholly 
neglected, for, obviously; they are of vital importance 
for a full understanding of the development of art, 
which is inseparably linked up with the spiritual 
attitude of the different periods. Our method of 
approach is perhaps not inappropriate to showing the 
subject in a somewhat new light, more especially since 
previous works, valuable and praiseworthy as they are, 


*' Chinese Painting.” By William Cohn, 224 Illustrations. 
(Phaidon Press ; 308.) 


ON SILK. HEIGHT, 61 IN. ; LENGTH, 63 IN. 
(/n the possession of the Chinese Government.) 


But one may still under- 
stand the ways of his pre- 
decessors who, seeing a 
lovely flat, pale representa- 
tion on silk of a cat looking 
at a bunch of peonies, tended 
to get away from esthetic 
criticism because of sheer 
curiosity about the manner 
of men, and the manners 
of the civilisation, which 
for 2000 years went on 
producing such exquisite 
and fastidious things, in 
spite of all the turmoils of 
civil wars and brigandage. 


Mr. Cohn, with an 
expert's eye, can see a 
steady development and 
change in Chinese art 
parallel to the develop- 
ments and changes in 
European art. To my 
inexperienced eye all his 
pictures, the oldest and 
the latest, have, in mood 
and style, the constancy 
of Confucian ethics. 
Peace, rest, grace, ele- 
gance, absolute good 
taste: these qualities 
they share with the 
poems of Li Po and Po 
Chui, and all those other 
genial and meditative 
bards who have been 
so charmingly rendered 


a sage: I can gaze at and be enraptured by them all, 





Shih-min’s eyes to the beauties of Yiian land- 

scape painting. The hackneyed theme of moun- 

tain valleys in their seasonal phases, among 
whose threatening and rugged heights the human being 
and his habitation become all but invisible, keeps on 
reappearing in his pictures. It seems to have been 
his special pleasure to furnish them with as many 
interesting details as possible. His contemporary, 
Wang Chien (Yiian-chao, 1598-1677), is less broad in 
vision. On occasion he can be astonishingly simple. 
Here the influence of Ni Tsan is quite obvious.” 

I can look up these men’s works in the plates and 
exclaim: ‘‘ How lovely!’ Here are the winter- 
landscapes, the bullock-carts in mountains, the 
bamboos and rocks, the sennin dancing (I don’t know 
why) round a toad, the peacock under a plum-tree, 
the ducks in snow, the fishing-boat under willows, the 
trees by a bridge, the landscape with the retreat of 





into English by Professor ‘‘ THE FIVE-COLOURED PARAKEET PERCHED ON AN APRICOT BRANCH’: BY THE EMPEROR HUI 
Giles and Mr. Arthur SUNG (A.D, 1082-1135). A HAND SCROLL. COLOUR ON SILK. HEIGHT, 21 IN. ; LENGTH, 49 IN. 


Waley. But I must con- 
fess that, having neither the will nor the ability to devote 
my whole life to the subject, I shall never be able, when 
looking at some new, enchanting Chinese picture, to 
place it in its right century, or even in its right 
millennium. I may say, without boasting, that I can 
distinguish between a contemporary of Cimabue and a 


(From the Collection in the Museum of Pine Arts, Boston.) 


and feel that, had I but one of them on my wall, 
I could live with it with never-ending satisfaction. 
But for the life of me, however hard I may try to 
memorise them, I cannot remember the names of 
their painters. For that may their shades forgive 
me : for I have loved and found comfort in their works 
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THE FIRST MODEL AIRCRAFT TO FLY—IN 1848: AN AERONAUTIC CENTENARY. 


* 






























I. THE FIRST MODEL AIRCRAFT ABLE TO FLY: A REPRODUCTION OF THE 
STEAM-POWERED MONOPLANE CONSTRUCTED BY JOHN STRINGFELLOW AND 
FLOWN BY HIM IN A DISUSED LACE FACTORY AT CHARD IN 1848. 











2. THE ORIGINAL MODEL AIRCRAFT WHICH FLEW IN 1848: A cCoPY 
OF A CONTEMPORARY PHOTOGRAPH SHOWING THE GENERAL DESIGN. 





3. PROVIDING INFORMATION ON WHICH THE REPRODUCTION OF THE 
MODZL WAS BASED: A COPY OF A CONTEMPORARY PHOTOGRAPH. 




















4. SHOWING THE DESIGN OF THE MODEL AIRCRAFT WHICH MADE 5. THE ORIGINAL ENGINE AND BOILER USED BY STRINGFELLOW TO PROPEL HIS MODEL AIRCRAFT IN 1848, 
A POWERED FLIGHT 100 YEARS AGO: A PLAN DRAWING. WHICH ARE NOW EXHIBITED IN THE SCIENCE MUSEUM, TOGETHER WITH OTHER PARTS OF THE MACHINE 


A hundred years ago, a model aircraft, propelled by steam, moved along its specially based on Henson's design, succeeded in making it fly under its own power for a 





designed launching-wire and flew a distance of some 40 ft. under its own power in a distance of 40 ft. This notable achievement took place at Chard, where, on July 2 and 3 
disused lace factory at Chard, Somerset. The machine was constructed and flown by celebrations were held in honour of the centenary. The greater part of Stringfellow's 
John Stringfellow, who had been closely associated with William Henson, a Leicester model is exhibited at the Science Museum, where a special display of his equipment was 
i engineer, who designed a flying machine which embodied many of the features of the given on July 5, and a reproduction of his model aircraft, based on the original model 
' modern aeroplane. He failed to get financial assistance, and attempts to make and contemporary photographs, is also exhibited. Stringfellow also gave an exhibition 
the machine fly were unsuccessful. In 1848, Henson, becoming discouraged, went to flight at Cremorne Gardens, when the model flew a distance of 120 {t., an achievement 
America, and, in the same year, Stringfellow, who had constructed a model aircraft which holds an important place in the history of aeronautics. 


Reproductions by Courtesy of the Director of the Science Museum, South Kensington. (Nos. 1, 4 and 5, Crown Copyright.) 
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THE RUSSIAN “SQUEEZE” IN BERLIN; 
HOW STARVATION HAS BEEN AVERTED 














/ (L. TO R.) GENERAL SIR BRIAN ROBERTSON 








THE MILITARY GOVERNORS OF WESTERN GERMANY IN CONFERENCE. 
(BRITAIN), GENERAL f 
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KOENIG (FRANCE), AND GENERAL LUCIUS CLAY (€.S.A.). L 








i U.S.-BRITISH ACCORD: MR. WILLIAM H, DRAPER, JR., U.S. UNDER-SECRETARY OF WAR, 





UNLOADING FOODSTUFFS BROUGHT BY AIR FROM WESTERN GERMANY: A GENERAL ¢ 1 
VIEW OF THE SCENE AT THE TEMPELHOF AIRPORT IN BERLIN. 
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f A TRENCH DUG ACROSS A MAIN ROAD IN ORDER TO BLOCK TIIE ROUTE TO BERLIN. ‘ 
ty 
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” “*NO-MAN'S LAND” BETWEEN THE SOVIET AND WESTERN POWERS’ FRONTIER POSTS: 





WITH LIEUT.-GENERAL SIR CHARLES KEIGHLEY (LEFT), AND GENERAL LUCIUS CLAY. 


























TYPICAL OF THE MEN WHO MADE POSSIBLE THE BIGGEST AIR TRANSPORT OPERATION if po, 
‘ A 
EVER UNDERTAKEN: R.A.F. PILOTS REPORTING TO AN OFFICER AT GATOW, 


The Russian challenge to Four-Power control of Berlin was intensified on 
July 1, when Colonel Kalinin, Soviet Chief of Staff in the Kommandatura, 
announced that Soviet representatives would no longer attend any meeting 
of any organisations of the Kommandatura, and added: ‘The Allied 








THE OUTGOING LOAD: MAILBAGS BEING PUT ABOARD AN AIR TRANSPORT IN BERLIN 
FOR THE RETURN JOURNEY TO THE WESTERN ZONE. ) 


Kommandatura no longer exists." He said that the Soviet authorities, however. 
would respect past decisions of the Kommandatura reached by Four-Power 
agreement. Meanwhile, the Russian attempt to force the Western Powers 
out of Berlin by starving the population of some 2,000,000 in their sectors 
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AND THE WESTERN POWERS’ ANSWER: 
eBY “THE BIGGEST AIR LIFT IN HISTORY.” 
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HELD UP ON THE BORDER OF THE SOVIET ZONE OF G A 
CARRYING FOODSTUFFS FOR BERLIN AT HELMSTEDT. 


RETURNING TO HEADQUARTERS AFTER A FOUR-HOUR PATROL OF THE U.S. SECTOR 
OF BERLIN: ARMOURED CARS OF THE U.S. I0TH CONSTABULARY. 
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THE “ FLYING MILKMAN”™ GERMANS UNLOADING CRATES OF MILK FROM 
C-47 AIRCRAFT AT TEMPELHOF AIRPORT IN BERLIN. 


was being countered by the creation of an air supply line. In all conditions 
of weather, R.A.F. and United States pilots have been flying in tons of 
foodstuffs to Gatow and Tempelhof airports. On July 3, General Sir Brian 
Robertson, British Military Governor in Germany, sent a letter to Marshal 
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KEEPING A CHECK THE FLOW OF AIR TRAFFIC INTO BERLIN 
BRINGING FOODSTUFFS TO SAVE 2,000,000 GERYANS FROM STARVATION : 
THE ARRIVAL BOARD AT THE TEMPELHOF AIRPORT. 


ssavevenseeeenannens sens senvamyasensauanensesssecnenvesneey 


THE TWENTY-FOUR-HOUR AIR SERVICE TO BERLIN: UNLOADING AN AMERICAN 
AT TEMPELHOF AIRPORT AT NIGHT BY THE LIGHT OF POWERFUL LAMPS. 
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BY CANDLELICHT THE EVENING MEAL IN BERLIN--A SCANTY REPAST EATEN 
IN SEMI-DARKNESS, OWING TO ELECTRICITY CUTS. 


Sokolovsky stating that he was prepared to meet him to discuss times and 
methods for reopening the road and rail routes from Berlin to the Western 
zone. A meeting was arranged, but an assurance that communications would 
be restored in the near future was not forthcoming 
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A* insurrection is in progress in Burma. 
So far as can be gathered from the 
somewhat scanty news which reaches this 
country, it is less serious in character than it 


parties are concerned in the disturbances, one 
purely revolutionary in policy, the other more 
moderate,in the sense that it does not con- 
sider the time to be ripe for revolution. There 
is little evidence whether or not Communist 
strength in the country has increased since the election of 
the Constituent Assembly fifteen months ago, but it then 
proved trifling, though the extremist party did not submit 
candidates. Both parties now seem to be attracting 
followers, temporarily at least, by promises of the most 
extravagant sort. The insurgents do not lack arms, though 
some reports may have exaggerated their number and 
quality. Some of them are Japanese, but others were 
handed out by the British in aid of resistance movements. 
Before Burma voted herself out of the Commonwealth, 
Indian troops which had been allotted the task of main- 
taining or restoring order found themselves opposed by 
barids whose weapons included mortars and machine-guns. 
Burma would not appear to be the most favourable soil 
for Communism to sprout in, but it is notoriously prone 
to dacoity. Communism 
knows how to make use of 
tendencies of this kind. 

At the same time, there 
have been grave disturb- 
ances in Malaya, which 
is of more immediate 
concern to this country 
because it is still part of 
the Commonwealth, be- 
cause of the number of 
British planters in 
isolated stations, and 
because of its wealth in 
raw materials urgently 
needed by the world at 
large. There ought to be 
less difficulty in restoring 
order here thanin Burma, 
because the country lends 
itself less well to revolu- 
tionary activity, the com- 
munications are superior, 
and British forces are 
available when required. 
It is too early to say that 
there exists a direct link 
between the unrest 
fostered by Communists 
in Burmaand Malaya and 
Soviet Russia. We hear 
so much of the skill of 
propaganda from Moscow 
that we are apt to be 
hypnotised by it and to 
attribute to it a speed in 
aotion which it probably 
does not possess. It is 
more likely that the in- 
fluence in Burma comes 
from India, and that in Malaya from China and 
India. Even if this were so, however, the 
influence might be called indirectly Russian, 
through the Cominform, which is a Russian- 
organised institution. And many shrewd 
observers have come to the conclusion that the 
Soviet is about to pay more attention to the Far 
East and that a period of strong Communist 
penetration and agitation in Asia is starting. 

On June 22 The Times published a striking 
letter from Air Chief Marshal Sir Philip Joubert 
de la Ferté. He stated that in his view it was 
reasonable and indeed admirable in time of war 
to provide united and patriotic groups with the 
means of carrying on guerilla warfare against 
an aggressor in occupation of their countries ; 
they were generally animated by sincere 
motives and prepared to hand in their arms 
when hostilities had come to anend. The case 
of Burma and Malaya he considered entirely 
different from that of a country such as France, 
The Burmese, he said, were not united ; many 
of them up to the highest welcomed the 
Japanese ; most of the rest were neutral ; only 
among the non-Burmese tribes was there real 


friendship for Britain ; and a Burmese national rye ariantic BATTLE MODEL SEEN AS IT STANDS IN THE MUSEUM! THE SWITCHES ON THE SIDE START 

THE MODEL INTO ACTION AND ACTIVATE A VIVID REPRESENTATION OF A NIGHT BATTLE AT SEA. 

model (of which further pictures appear on the facing page} is being given to the National threat which it has to meet in every social 
Ww I Mail Lines, Ltd., and Mr. Aubrey upheaval, and war is the creator of the greatest 


army, some 10,000 strong, was formed to aid the 


Japanese to drive the British out of Burma and This cuties 
ui 


India, (It was of this national army that Lord Maritime 


AFTERMATH OF 
is widespread in space. Two Communist RESISTANCE MOVEMENTS ” AND 


seurn by Mr. 
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By CYRIL FALLS, 
Chichele Professor of the History of War, Oxford. 


have come to an end. My only criticism of his case is 
that I do not think he carries it far enough, and that 
I should like to have seen him examine the moral implica- 
tions ; but it was a fairly long letter, and the space allotted 
to correspondence is nowadays much curtailed in news- 
papers reduced to miniatures of their old selves. In my 
view, politicians and military staffs ought to re-examine 
this question without special reference to countries in the 
condition of present-day Burma and Malaya. 


Partisan warfare has acquired increased importance in 


recent times, though there is a tendency to exaggerate 
its effects. It can undoubtedly provide a powerful support 
to the operations of regular forces, It has developed special 
techniques to fit various circumstances and types of 
country. Professional soldiers have studied it closely. 


THE BATTLE OF THE ATLANTIC IN MINIATURE: GIFT TO THE NATIONAL MARITIME MUSEUM. 





A WORKING MODEL OF AN ATLANTIC CONVOY UNDER FIRE: A GENERAL VIEW OF THE REMARKABLE WORKING DISPLAY MODEL WHICH HAS BEEN GIVEN 
TO THE NATIONAL MARITIME MUSEUM TO RECALL THE EPIC 





Warwick, Chairman of the Roya’ 


Lloyd, Chairman of the Ellerman Lines, Ltd., who will make the presentation. 


Mountbatten spoke when he said at the Burma jigs been arranged for 
Reunion on June 25 that the British forces Admiral Sir 


fought side by side with it for the liberation 
of the country, astatement which can, I suppose, 
be justified literally but which must have 
sounded a little odd to some of his hearers.) Despite these 
facts, Air Chief Marshal Joubert went on, S.E.A.C. armed 
the Burmese on a large scale, and dacoity has been 
facilitated by this policy. 

In Malaya, he states his belief, S.E.A.C. decided to make 
use of the Chinese Communists, as the most promising 
guerillas, though they were the “ thugs and bandits” of 
the Chinese population. He feels, no doubt, that the Sten 
guns, used to murder British planters, were supplied by us. 
He ends by saying that this point should be studied by the 
General and the Air Staff, as well as by politicians. It 
may be expedient, he argues, for the weaker side to foment 
sedition and provoke and supply guerilla warfare in a 
civilised and patriotic community Occupied by the enemy, 
but it is to be doubted whether such small advantages 
as may be gained by these methods in countries such as 
Burma and Malaya outweigh the evil consequences which 
follow after the invader has been removed and hostilities 


prepared under the direction of Admiral Sir M. Dunbar-Nasmith. 


A Czech friend of mine who is now for the second time 
a refugee from his unhappy country, Lieut.-Colonel Miksche, 
whose “ Blitzkrieg "" and other books published here during 
the war will be remembered, has written a book on the 
subject, though it may not be out for several months. 
I am not going to examine the methods of partisan warfare 
on this occasion, but desire to make two points about it, 
which I think will be generally accepted in themselves, 
even if the inferences to be derived from them do not 
command universal agreement. The first is that this type 
of warfare is likely to come naturally to lawless elements 
with small respect for the rights of property. In France, 
gallant and determined work in the resistance movement 
was performed by members of the upper and middle classes ; 
indeed, it appears that the Communists contrived to win 
an excessive share of the renown. It is, however, the case 
that property-owners and lovers of order tend to take a 
less active part than the lawless elements. For one thing, 


THEIR SEQUEL. 


STRUGGLE TO MAINTAIN THE WESTERN APPROACHES. 


ceremon 

July 12, will be attended by three successive Cs.-in-C. Western Approaches, 
artin Dunbar-Nasmith, V.C., Admiral Sir Percy Noble, 

Kennedy Horton. The model (which was constructed by A.D. Services, 
Captain G. H. Roberts, R.N., who was Director of the Western Approaches Tactical School, and 
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they are more concerned about reprisals 
against their countrymen, however brave 
they are themselves. 

The second point is even more important. 
In all that I have written about strategic 
bombing, here and elsewhere, I have tried to 
recall the elementary truth, never disputed but 
often forgotten, that the final object of war is a 
satisfactory peace. When war isin progress, the 
kind of peace which will follow, the conditions 
of the early years after hostilities, are a consideration which 
ought not to be overlooked. It may not be the overriding con- 
sideration, especially for a nation in the desperate situation 
in which we found ourselves after the fall of France. It 
may happen that some methods have to be used which are 
unfavourable to the prospect of the sort of peace desired. 
Yet even in the heat and fury of war it is prudent to 
remember that all destruction has to be paid for in one way 
or another. The world is paying now, and will go on paying 
for a long time, for acts which were not always necessary. 
The material destruction caused by resistance movements 
is very small compared with that caused by bombing, but 
the damage to all that is best in the structure of society 
may be great. Sir Philip Joubert did not mention the 
case of Greece, but it furnishes an outstanding example 
of weapons supplied for 
warfare against the 
enemy being mainly 
used for civil warfare. 

In my recent book on 
the late war, summing 
up the civil war in Greece, 
I used words very similar 
to those which he applied 
to Malaya. I wrote that 
“the policy of arming 
civilians, including every 
kind of bandit and 
criminal’’ had brought 
about its own retribu- 
tion here and in other 
countries. Even in 
Belgium, a law-abiding 
country and one which 
has made the quickest 
recovery of any in 
Europe, there was a 
troubled phase after the 
end of hostilities when 
members of the left-wing 
resistance movements re- 
mained out and retained 
their arms for political 
purposes ; indeed, some 
of them did not even 
come out until the 
Germans had been driven 
out of the country. None 
of the circumstances 
which have aided the 
Communists in Greece, 
including neighbours ill- 
disposed towards the 
State, were present in 
Belgium ; but if they had 
been she might have found it much more 
difficult to re-establish her affairs on a demo- 
cratic basis, and Communism, which is fairly 
strong in the country as things are, might have 
been very much stronger still. Yugoslavia was 
another country where the arms supplied were 
often used in civil war. Generally, the advantages 
gained were, as Sir Philip Joubert says, greater 
in Europe than in Burma and Malaya, but it 
is seldom that some bill has not had to be met. 

I do not suggest that we should act in the 
spirit of the Holy Alliance after the Napoleonic 
Wars. It regarded as the one really important 
plank in its policy the common determination 
that there should be no change in the political 
structure of any of the States concerned, and 
no advance towards freedom in any form by 
any of their subject peoples, such as Poles, 
Hungarians, Czechs, and Italians. We did not 
subscribe to that policy then and ought not to 
subscribe to a similar one now. But the worl 
is now divided into countries in which forms - 
freedom remain—seriously threatened even in 
some of these—and States which have embraced 
totalitarian Communism, which denies the very 
principle of individual freedom. Those which 
desire to preserve it cannot be indifferent to the 


7 wm social upheavals. Communism did so well out of 


» and Admiral Sir Max resistance movements in the last war that, if there 
Ltd.) was designed by shouldbe another, it will be eager to exploit them 


to the utmost. Ido not wish for a moment 
to belittle the courage and energy shown by 
Communists in the resistance, but not every courageous and 
energetic man Or woman is necessarily an ideal citizen. 

It may be argued that the circumstances of another 
war would be so terrible and destructive that the after- 
effects of factors such as resistance movements would be 
scarcely worth while taking into account. That, I submit, 
is a false and dangerous point of view. If it were pushed 
to its logical extreme, it would mean that a nation should 
strip itself of every form of defence and put itself at the 
mercy of any other which retained any armed forces at all. 
It is worth while to take thought about every possible 
warlike activity. I agree with Sir Philip Joubert that 
careful study should be applied to the policy of arming 
civil populations against an enemy in war, even that enemy's 
own population. If it is planned and done, it should be 
with a full comprehension of what is involved. In no case 
should it be carried out indiscriminately or without such 
precautions as can be devised. I believe some can be found. 


N.B.—The illustrations on this page have no connection with the article by Captain Cyril Falls. 
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RECALLING THE DAYS WHEN ‘‘OUR ATLANTIC LIFELINE WAS STRETCHED TO ITS FULLEST LIMITS’’: A CONVOY IN MID-ATLANTIC IN THE LIVELY MODEL WHICH HAS BEEN PRESENTED 
TO THE NATIONAL MARITIME MUSEUM. AS THE CONVOY STEAMS ON THROUGH THE NIGHT, VARIOUS “INCIDENTS"’ TAKE PLACE NEAR BY. 


CORVETTES ON THE TRAIL OF LURKING SUBMARINES: THE BRITISH ORCH/S (RIGHT) HAS 


AN “ INCIDENT" ON THE CONVOY’S FRINGES: A LONG-RANGE LIBERATOR AIRCRAFT 
HAS SIGHTED A U-BOAT BY MEA} RADAR, HAS DROPPED FLARES (LIGHTS, TOP RIGHT) TURNED AFTER DROPPING TWO DEPTH-CHARGES ON A DEEPLY SUBMERGED U-BOAT, WHILE 
AND PREPARES TO DROP DEPTH-CHARGES. (LEFT) THE FRENCH LOBELIA, DETECTING ANOTHER SUBMARINE, MOVES TO ATTACK 


THE HUNTER HUNTED : THE MERCHANTMAN EMPIRE CLOUGH (EXTREME LEFT) HAS BEEN TORPEDOED AND IS SINKING, THE RESCUE SHIP ZAMALEK STANDING BY ; 
(CENTRE, RIGHT) THE BRITISH DESTROYER HARVESTER HAS TURNED IN PURSUIT OF THE U-BOAT AND THE FRENCH CORVETTE ACONIT (TOP, RIGHT) REINFORCES. 


IN MINIATURE AT GREENWICH: A VIVID WORKING MODEL OF THE EPIC STRUGGLE. 


the Royal Navy has countered by the Radar, which gives them “eyes in the dark "’ 


“THE BATTLE OF THE ATLANTIC ”’ 


On the opposite page we illustrate the ingenious model which is being presented to 

the National Maritime Museum at Greenwich, and which recalls vividly the hazards to attack the submarine “ packs."" At the “pressure of a light-switch, the 

of an Atlantic convoy during the critical days of 1941-43 when, as Mr. Churchill gives to the viewer a realistic glimpse of a night battle, with gun-flashes, the bursting 
of star-shells, a convoy steaming in formation, a sea rescue, an aerial attack on a 


said, “our Atlantic lifeline was stretched to its fullest limits.” On this page we 
The time is night, but the submarine, detected, by means of Radar, and destroyers and corvettes moving to 


show some of the incidents in the 20-ft.-square model 
attack the lurking submarines with depth-charges. 


U-boat commanders have developed a technique of surface attacks by night, and 
Photographs on this and the facing page specially taken by William Davis for “ The I ustrated London News.” 
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THE OPENING OF THE 


RICHMOND. 


BURGHLEY SPEAKING AT 
OLYMPIC CENTRE, 


LORD 


On June 30, the Minister of Works, Mr. Charles Key, M.P. (who appears 
seated, in the foreground of our picture), opened the Olympic Centre in 

urghley, the 
lympiad, 


Richmond Park and the Olympic flag was raised. Lord 
great hurdler and chairman of the Organising Committee of the 
also spoke, as shown in our pnociograph. 








Our group was taken in the precincts of Canterbury Cathedral after the service on July | (illustrated on our 
The dignitaries assembled included the presiding bishops 


front page) to inaugurate the Lambeth Conference 


f the Church in Japan and in China and other archbishops and prelates of equal station from all parts of 
es of the 


the world 








SIR LIONEL WHITBY, C.V.O. | MR. EDVARD KARDELJ. 
On June 29 he was inducted as An official statement on June 28 
President of the British Medical n the Prague newspaper Awde 
Association for the forthcoming \ rare announced that Yugoslavia 
year and delivered his presidentia! was expelled from membership of 
address in the Senate House the Cominform because of “ the 
Cambridge. He has been Regius errors " of Marshal Tito and othe? 
Profeasor of Physic at Cambricge leaders Mr. Edvard Karde! 
University since 1945, and Mas First Vice-President of the Coun 
{ Downing College since 194] ci of Ministers, was mentioned 








yYuoost sa ue ALE KSANDAR RANKOVIC 
YUGOSLAV MINISTER or Tur 
INTERIOR, 18 ONE OF THE LEADERS 


wR. MELOVAN BPITLAA, 
MINEATER WITHOUT PORTFOLIO, Is 


ONF OF THE LEADERS REFEREE: 
is THE STATEMENT ANNOUN REFERRED TO is THE STATEMENT 
cine YUOOSLAVEAS EAPULSION ANNOUNCING YUGORLAVIAS EA 


eOM TRE COMINFOR™ PULSION FROM THE COMINFORY 
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THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY (CENTRE, BEHIND THE SECOND CHOIRBOY FROM RIGHT) AT CANTERBURY, WITH BISHOPS 


Bishops of the missionary dioceses were also represented and bishops of the provinc 




















KILLED IN \ 
THE AIR DISASTER NEAR NORTHWOOD ON JULY 4. \ 
\ 


Sir Edward Gent, Governor and C.-in-C., the Malayan Union since Y 
1946, was returning for consultations on the unrest in Malaya. \ 
Born in 1895, after a brilliant scholastic and athletic career at Y 
King’s, Canterbury, and Oxford, he served in the 1914-18 War 
(M.C., D.S.O., twice mentioned in dispatches). In 1920 he was 
appointed an Assistant Principal at the Colonial Office and | 

subsequently held many important posts. 


Morse 








THE KING AT THE OPEN GOLF CHAMPIONSHIP: HIS MAJESTY 
STUDYING SCORES DURING THE SECOND DAY. 


The King visited Muirfield on July 1 for the second day of the Open 
Golf Championship. It was perfect weather and his Majesty met a num- 
ber of the players, watching for several holes Henr7 Cotton, who marked 
the occasion with a second round of 66, which broke the course record 
by one stroke. He won the Championship, as recorded on another page. 








bishops. 
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TITO, GREAT YUGOSLAVIAN PARTISAN 
LEADER AND PRESIDENT OF THE COUNCIL OF MINISTERS, 
WHO HAS BEEN SEVERELY CENSURED BY THE COMINFORM. 
Yugoslavia was expelled from the Comin! because of the “ errors” 
t Marsha! Tito and other leaders, in particdiar Mr. Kardelj, Mr. Rankovic 
and Mr. Djilas, They were accused of being “ afflicted by inordinate 


MARSHAL 


(jostr BRoz) 


Marxist-Lenin.st road”; and censured for not attending the secret 
meeting which passed the expuion resolution. Marshal Tito'’s Com 
munist Party made a vigorous reply to these “ invented slanders.” 





A party of guests from foreign churches and some twenty of the foreign clergy of 
also present at the service. and some are included in our group. 
Cathedral Appeal Fund were handed to Dr. Fisher by the Archbishops of Sydney and of Nova Scotia. 











im were 


After the service gifts for the Canterbury 


y 















MR. GEORGE BUCHANAN. 


PROFESSOR L. M. PENSON. 
) Appointed Vice-Chancellor of 
London University, and, it is 
belié¢ved, the first woman to hold 


Appointed chairman of the 
National Assistance Board in suc- 
cession to Lord Soulby. Has 
this post in any university. Dean resigned his position as Minister 

\ of the Faculty of Arts at the of ions (in which he is suc- 
\} University, 1938-44, and a mem- ceeded by Mr. H. A. Marquand) 
{| ber of the Senate since 1940, and applied for the Chiltern Hun- 


\ \ she is Professor of Modern History dreds. Member for the Gorbals 
) \.. at Bedford College. Division of Glasgow since 1922. 
. eovernavsaveensvensevunnnantan . 7 Maree sscannnananaveusssannseeeeaggygannaneneenentenngggggpest’= eeenquanegneneey 

















HOVER-MILLAR, CAP- 
TAIN OF THE HARROW CRICKET X!. 
CHOSEN TO MEET ETON AT LORD'S 
TULY @ tO. THE MATOM Wr. oe ON JULY 9-10. ME CAPTAINED THE 
THE F19TM SINCE If WAS FiReT HARROW XI. LAST YEAR AND 15 


MR. THOMA *. MARE, 
OF THE ETON CRICKET Xt. CHOSEN 
MEET HARROW AT LORD'S ow 


CAPTAIN MR G L 


PLAVED I~ 180s THE WICKET-KEEPER 





} 


ASSEMBLED FOR THE LAMBETH CONFERENCE, AND FOREIGN CLERGY. b 
United States. the Dominions and of Japan, China and the West Indies, as well as suffragan and assistant 
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THE ROYAL FAMILY IN SCOTLAND: HER MAJESTY IN GLASGOW AND EDINBURGH. 


oe ’ ne" at ay 
al of, i. 5 , : if 

THE QUEEN IN GLASGOW: HER MAJESTY, WITH THE LORD PROVOST, SIR HECTOR 

MCNEILL, WATCHING CHILDREN PLAYING IN A SANDPIT AT THE ELDERPARK 


CHILD WELFARE CENTRE, WHERE SHE UNVEILED A PLAQUE. 


oe 
Ce 


LEAVING ST. GILES'S CATHEDRAL, EDINBURGH, AFTER ATTENDING DIVINE SERVICE : 
THE QUEEN, FOLLOWED BY THE KING AND PRINCESS MARGARET. 


Their Majesties the King and Queen, with Princess Margaret, arrived in Edinburgh 
on June 26, after their tour of the Highlands, to spend just over a week at the 
Palace of Holyroodhouse. On June 29 750 guests attended a presentation party 
which was held by their Majesties in the historic Palace. The Queen received one 
of the greatest welcomes she has ever had when she visited Glasgow on July |. 
Her Majesty inspected the Red Cross treatment centre at Park Circus and during 


A RED CROSS GUARD OF HONOUR FOR THE QUEEN: HER MAJESTY 
LEAVING THE RED CROSS TREATMENT CENTRE IN GLASGOW. 


* 


THE ROYAL PRESENTATION PARTY AT HOLYROODHOUSE, EDINBURGH: HER MAJESTY THE 
QUEEN AND PRINCESS MARGARET SEEN MOVING AMONG SOME OF THE 750 GUESTS. 


her tour watched disabled ex-Servicemen practising occupational therapy in the form 
of leatherwork and hand-loom weaving After luncheon with the Lord Provost in 
the City Chambers, the Queen drove through the Gorbals district to the Elderpark 
Child Welfare Centre, where she unveiled a plaque to Lady Helen Graham, who was 
her Lady-in-Waiting for many years and who, as the Queen said, had the interests 
of the centre “very close to her heart.” 
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THE END OF BRITISH AUTHORITY 


At 12.43 p.m. (9.43 am. BST.) on June 30. the Union Flag was lowered 
at the port offices in Haifa harbour as a Royal Marines bugier sounded 
the General Salute, to mark the departure of the last British troops from 


Palestine twenty-five years after the British mandate came officially into force 


IN 


PALESTINE: LOWERING THE UNION FLAG AT ‘HE Pt 


Lt.-General Macmillan, the British Commander, and hie staf were present at the Hagar 
ceremony and embarked a few minutes later The embarkation was covered by 4 of the 
force of 600 Royal Marines, who were deployed in battle formation. As the British compl 
troops moved into the port area installations were ocoupied by members of of for 
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THE PORT OFFICES IN HAIFA ON JUNE 30 AS THE LAST BRITISH TROOPS EMBARKED. 


Haganah and Jewish officials, one of whom stated: “ The British went out 
of their way to hand over in good order."" When the evacuation had been 
, completed, Mr. Ben-Gurion, Prime Minister of Israel, attended the ceremony 

of formally hoisting the flag of Israel over the port. Between December 1947 


and the date of embarkation some 115,000 tons of stores and equipment 
were shipped from Haifa, and 137,000 tons were sent overland. On page 44 
we illustrate scenes in the port as the British troops left and the State forces 


of Israel took over “ step by step.” 
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THE LAST BRITISH TROOPS LEAVE PALESTINE: 
EMBARKATION SCENES IN HAIFA ON JUNE 30. 





ee A 4%: 


’ - 


PREPARING TO MAKE AN UNDERWATER SEARCH OF THE 
BRITISH TRANSPORTS FOR TIME-BOMBS: A ‘“‘ FROGMAN”’ 


CHATS WITH A ROYAL MARINE AT HAIFA, 


. 


=. 


™ 
¥. 





THE JEWISH NAVY DRESSED OVER-ALL AS OFFICIALS TOOK 
OF THE PORT OF HAIFA: AN ISRAELI CORVETTE AT ANCHOR IN THE 


MARBOUR AS BRITISH AUTHORITY ENDED, 


hilton , 
AN ORDERLY WITHDRAWAL COVERED BY THE RIFLES OF THE ROYAL MARINES: A GUARD POST 
IN THE PORT AREA OF HAIFA, ONE OF SEVERAL ERECTED AT STRATEGIC POINTS TO PROTECT 








* 


THE EMBARKATION OF THE LAST BRITISH 
TROOPS TO LEAVE PALESTINE, 





THE FLAG OF ISRAEL RAISED OVER HAIFA HARBOUR: 
A JEWISH SPOKESMAN PROCLAIMING THAT THE PORT 
BELONGS TO THE STATE OF ISRAEL. 








- & 


THE LAST BRITISH SOLDIER TO LEAVE SEEN IN FULL-DRESS FOR THE FIRST TIME: NAVAL 
PALESTINE: LIEUT.-GENERAL G. H, A. MAC- RATINGS OF THE STATE OF ISRAEL PARADING WITH 


MILLAN, G.O.C., PALESTINE, ABOUT TO EMBARK, THEIR ENSIGN IN THE PORT AREA OF HAIFA, 





POSSESSION LEAVING THE HOLY LAND TWENTY-FIVE YEARS AFTER THE BRITISH MANDATE CAME INTO FORCE: 


CHEERFUL MEMBERS OF THE ROYAL MARINES REARGUARD WITH AN ARMOURED CAR AND OTHER 
VEHICLES EMBARKED IN A TANK LANDING CRAFT. 


On pages 42-43 we illustrate the final ceremony which marked the departure | inspected by “frogmen" to ensure that time-bombs had not been attached by 
of the last British soldier {rom the Holy Land nearly twenty-five years after the Jewish extremists. As the British troops withdrew the Jewish forces moved in, 
British mandate officially came into force. The embarkation was carried out as | and much interest was shown in the Israeli naval ratings, who paraded for the 
a military operation and was without incident. Strategic points in the port area first time in their new uniform and with their naval ensign. The port was 


were protected by guard posts and a covering force of Royal Marines was 


formally taken over in the presence of Mr. Ben-Gurion, Prime Minister of Israel, 


deployed in battle formation. Before the troop transports sailed, their hulls were | and Jewish naval vessels in the harbour were dressed over-all for the occasion. 
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> . TOPICS AND EVENTS OF GENERAL INTEREST: HOME NEWS IN PHOTOGRAPHS. 


. 
: 


see 





b ae ks aS: : sf ec a THE FIRST NAVAL CRAFT TO BE FITTED WITH A GAS TURBINE: H.M. MOTOR GUNBOAT 2009, A TRIPLE-SCREW II0-FT. 
, CRAFT, IN THE SOLENT ON JULY I, WHEN SHE STARTED HER SECOND SERIES OF TRIALS. 

In The Illustrated London News of November 15, 1947, we published details of the first gas turbine naval vessel, M.G.B. 2009, and an 

illustration by our special artist, G. H. Davis. On June 26 the Admiralty announced that the gas turbine engine installed by Metropolitan 

Vickers Electrical Company had been rebuilt in the gunboat'in a more powerful and durable form. Full power trials commenced in the 

Solent on July 1 and will continue over a period of months. The rebuilt unit includes among other features a new design of compressor 
turbine which will enable the engine to develop and maintain greater power than was previously possible. 
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Pia ter PC hee ROYAL HIGHNESSES’ 
ay. eke FO : JOINT BADGE TO THE 
: fg oS BOWS OF THE ROYAL 
oo i : RACING YACHT Blue- 

bottle, wich, AS A 
RESULT OF PUBLISHED 
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; ; in mege e ™ yacht o agon 
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, 4 nn ae a ? resent to Princess 
herde Of TRL bo F ox O, otae lizabeth and the 


Duke of Edinburgh 

"9 Foca ome by 4 stige . from the Island Sail- 

mired ekg , a ine Club, Isle of 
; LAO P Bettie on a 

AR ta i é on account 

Lc eg” . en ‘of her blue hull and 


ae blue sails. The 

to — a ‘ chosen name became 

~ . or , the subject of letters 

Rett ae ar ‘ - of zoe which 7 

e aes Ye ‘ . ublished. in 

heed + . hae imes by writers who 

: : ‘ said that the name 

of a pestilent fly was 

unsuitable for the 
yacht. It is ho 

that the yacht will be 


zeit AJuae tod. is formaily presented 
SS * ar to their Royal High- 
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° nesses at Cowes. 


RECENTLY AUCTIONED IN LONDON: A “ BETTING SLIP” 
SIGNED BY MR, WINSTON CHURCHILL IN AMERICA IN I9QOI. 


A “betting slip” signed by Mr. Winston Churchill was recently 
auctioned at Sotheby’s. In 1901, when Mr. Churchill was in America, a 
friend in Minneapolis, 
Mr. James C. Young, 
said that within ten 
years the British 
Empire would lose a 
uarter of India, 
anada or Australia. 
This was disputed by 
Mr. Churchill, who 
backed his opinion 
with a £100 wager. 
The terms were set 
out in duplicate and 
witnessed by Mr. 
Richard Le lienne. 


STALACTITES oF 
SILENCE : THE SOUND- 
PROOF ROOM AT THE 
POST OFFICE RE- 
SEARCH STATION AT 
DOLLIS HILL, LONDON, 
WHICH 1S LINED WITH 
3500 WEDGES OF 
FIBRE-GLASS WRAPPED 
IN MUSLIN. 


Station at Dollis Hill 
were recently re- 
vealed. The 


measurement of 
sound in tests for 
microphones and 
loud: ers, is lined 
with wedges of 


in muslin. h 
wedge is about 3 ft. 
long and 8 ins. square 
at the base. The 
“ dead " room is used 
for any test where it 
is necessary to 
eliminate entirely 
the effects of reflec- 
tions of sound from 
any surface. From 
the acoustic point of 


view there is a com- : LP i " : 
pletely free air space, AEE ae ewe SSO Es » - aithg 


the equivalent of ~*~ “ eeeee 
having i walls or Sn ee ——— Se 
ceiling 
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AUSTRALIAN AND U.S. WIMBLEDON FINALISTS: CHAMPIONS AND RUNNERS-UP. 


THE ALL-AMERICAN FINALISTS IN THE WOMEN’S DOUBLES: MRS. M. DU PONT AND MISS THE AUSTRALIAN-U.S.A. FINALISTS IN THE MIXED DOUBLES: J. E. BROMWICH (AUSTRALIA) 


L. BROUGH, WHO BEAT MRS. P. C. TODD AND MISS Db. HART, THE 1947 WINNERS AND MISS L. BROUGH (U.S.A.), WHO RETAINED THE TITLE BY BEATING MISS D, HART (U.S.A.) 
(6—3, 3—6, 6—3). (L. TO R.). AND F. SEDGMAN (AUSTRALIA) (6—z, 3—6, 6—3) (L. TO R.). 


THE AMERICAN FINALISTS IN THE WOMEN'S SINGLES THE NEW WIMBLEDON MEN'S SINGLES CHAMPION : THE AMERICAN AND AUSTRALIAN FINALISTS IN THE MEN'S 
WALKING ON TO THE CENTRE COURT: MISS D. HART (LEFT) R. FALKENBURG, THE TALL, TWENTY-THREE-YEAR-OLD SINGLES: R,. FALKENBURG (U.S.A.) (LEFT), WHO WON THE 
AND MISS L. BROUGH, WHO WON THE TITLE BY BEATING PLAYER IN A CURIOUS “ PRAYING” POSITION. HE TOOK TITLE BY DEFEATING THE AUSTRALIAN, J. E. BROMWICH, 

MISS HART (6 —3, 8 —6). UP MANY UNUSUAL ATTITUDES BETWEEN STROKES. WHO WAS THREE TIMES WITHIN A POINT OF VICTORY. 


THE AUSTRALIAN AND AMERICAN FINALISTS IN THE MEN'S DOUBLES: J. E., BROMWICH I.M, QUEEN MARY PRESENTING THE TROPHY FOR THE MEN'S DOUBLES: F. SEDGMAN 
AND F, SEDGMAN (AUSTRALIA), WHO BEAT GARDNER MULLOY AND T. BROWN (U.5.A.) IS BOWING AS HME RECEIVES HIS CUP, WHILE J. E. BROMWICH IS STANDING WITH HIS 
(S--7, 7--5, 7-——S, 9-7) (RIGHT TO LEFT). BACK TO THE CAMERA. 


America and Australia joined in. the final battles for the All-England Lawn Tennis {| times the Australian, J. E. Bromwich, was within a point of victory against 
Championships at Wimbledon, and though all titles have gone overseas they are R. Falkenburg (U.S.A.), the new champion. On July 3, Queen Mary and the 
divided between our ally and a Dominion. British players did not disgrace themselves Duchess of Kent saw the final of the Men's Doubles, in which J. E. Bromwich and 
Mrs. Bostock and Mrs. N. W. Blair were semi-finalists in the Women's Doubles; -F. Sedgman (Australia) beat the Americans, T. Brown and G. Mulloy, and the all- 
Mrs. Bostock made a gallant if unavailing fight when she met Mrs. du Pont in the American contests for the Women's Singles and the Women's Doubles titles. Miss 
Women's Singles, and Miss J. Quertier did well to defeat Mrs. S. P. Summers, while L. Brough beat Miss Hart in two straight sets. Miss L. Brough and Mrs. Du Pont 
A. Mottram battled bravely to reach the last eight of the Men's Singles. The together won the Women's Doubles title, beating the holders, Miss Hart and 
final of the Men's Singles, watched by the Duchess of Kent on July 2, though Mrs. Todd. Miss L. Brough, partnered by J. E. Bromwich, scored an U.S.A.-Australian 
not such a titanic battle as some Wimbledon finals, was a thrilling match, as three victory to retain the Mixed Doubles title. 
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NATIONAL, NAVAL, AND SPORTING: TOPICS OF 


THE DOCKERS RETURN TO WORK AFTER A STRIKE THAT 
HAS COST £880,000: THE SCENE AT THE VICTORIA AND 
ALBERT DOCKS ON JUNE 30. 

On June 30 there was a general resumption of work at the docks 
in London and on Merseyside. In London, the men found some 
sixty ships waiting for them, and much export material. The Minister 
of Transport assessed the cost of the strike £880,000. 


“ 


CHALLENGE CUP AT HEN 
AND PEMBROKE COLLEGE. 


The last day of Henley Royal Regatta was blessed with brilliant sunshine, and the results were 
hearteni in that the fine racing bred great hopes for British rowing in the Olympic Games. 
Mervyn Wood, the Australian policeman, won the Diamond Sculls in highly convincing style. He 


THE FINISH OF THE GRAND 


A CORNER OF A LOVELY GARDEN, ONE OF THOSE WHICH THE JOINT GARDENS COMMITTEE HOPE 
NEAR CHIPPING NORTON. THE RESERVE FLEET: SHE 


TO ASSIST IN PRESERVING FROM NEGLECT HIDECOTE MANOR, 


Lord Aberconway, President of the Royal Wertiouteneet Socteny. Sir Edward 


Gardens, and other leadi horticulturists are mem 
National Trust and t Royal Horticultural Society hope to assist 


THE AUSTRALIAN WINNER OF THE DIAMOND SCULLS AT 
HENLEY REGATTA: MERVYN WOOD (LEFT) SHAKING , 1 
HANDS WITH B. T. H. BUSHNELL (MAIDENHEAD). 75, 72). It was his third victory, as he won the title in 1934 and 1937, 


ROYAL REGATTA ON JULY 
THEIR TIME WAS 7 MINS. 2 SECS., AND THEY WON BY 24 LENGTHS, 


Salisbury, director of Kew 
the Joint Gardens Committee, by which the 
im preserving fine gardens 
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GENERAL INTEREST. 


RECEIVING CONGRATULATIONS FROM FRED DALY, WINNER 
IN 1947 AND RUNNER-UP THIS YEAR: T. H. COTTON (L.), 
WINNER OF THE OPEN GOLF CHAMPIONSHIP AT MUIRFIELD. 


Henry Cotton (Royal Mid-Surrey), aged forty-one, woh the Open Golf 
Championship at Muirfield with a score of 284 for four rounds (71, 66, 


Cotton is a regular contributor to our sister-paper Sport and Country 


— = 
3 IN BRILLIANT SUNSHINE: THAMES “A ARE SHOWN WINNING FROM JESUS 


beat Bushnell, with whom he is shown in the photograph at the top of this page, by five lengths, 
his time being 8 mins. 24 secs. The Grand Challenge Cup was won by Fhsmes “A” in the 
fast times of | min. 58 secs. to the barrier, 3 mins, 21 secs. to Fawley, and 7 mins, 2 secs. over all. 
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BATTLESHIP NeW J8e48F ON HER WAY TO JOIN 


18 SHOWN PASSING UNDER BROOKLYN BRIDGE. 
The U.S. battleship New /ersey is seen on her way to join the reserve, or “ mothball,” 
ready for mobilisation at short 


fleet of fighting ships kept under preservative wart 
notice, if necessary. She is surrounded by a fleet of tugs. 


THE UNITED STATES 
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ASPIRATIONS OF MAN AND THE POWER OF NATURE, RECORDED AND EXPRESSED. 





PURCHASED AT SOTHEBY'S ON JUNE 30 FOR £4000: A DRAWING OF THE HEAD AND SHOULDERS 
OF ST. JOHN THE BAPTIST, AND STUDIES OF TWO LEGS BY ROGIER VAN DER WEYDEN. 
A ‘ o—— of the head and shoulders of St. John the Baptist, in profile, to the right, with the right 
in the act of baptising Christ; and studies of two legs to the right, metal point on grey 
thm ground (4% ins. by 7} ins.), by Rogier van der Weyden (c. 1400-64), was sold by auction at 
Sotheby’s on June 30, and purchased by Mr. Robert Lehmann for £4000. 





THE CENTENARY CELEBRATIONS OF THE OPENING OF ST. GEORGE'S 
ROMAN CATHOLIC CATHEDRAL, SOUTHWARK: ARCHBISHOP-BISHOP AMICO 
LEAVING THE RUINS ON JULY 4 AFTER OFFERING A PONTIFICAL HIGH MASS. 
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7% 4 HELD IN THE REBUILT GREAT HALL, LAMBETH PALACE, ON JULY 3: A GENERAL VIEW OF THE RECEPTION GIVEN 

BY DR. FISHER, ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY, TO THE OVERSEAS DELEGATIONS TO THE LAMBETH CONFERENCE. 
THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY WELCOMING THE PRESIDING BISHOP On July 3, the Archbishop of t Conterbury held a reception in the Great Hall beth Palace, for the overseas delegations 
OF THE ANGLICAN CHURCH IN THE UNITED STATES, DR. H. K. SHERRILL, to the Lambeth conference. On July 4, the 530 prelates assembled for the Me anon ope a service in St. Paul’s, at 


4 AT THE LAMBETH PALACE RECEPTION ON JULY 3. which the presiding Bishop of the haaiieen Church in the United States, Dr. . Sherrill, preached. 





COMPARABLE WITH HIROSHIMA AFTER THE QETONATION OF THE ATOMIC BOMB: AN AERIAL VIEW OF THE 
JAPANESE CITY OF FUKUI, DEVASTATED BY AN EARTHQUAKE ON JUNE 28. 


On June 28, a violent earthquake, followed by fire, devastated Fukui, a town of 85,000 inhabitants in central Japan, w }INS OF A GREAT DEPARTMENTAL STORE IN FUKU r THE 

and neighbouring towns, It was estimated that more than 3000 people had lost their lives. On the following day, twelve bebe Md paren we Ao . : rene Been on OVnes Aare ee 

more earthquakes shook the north coast of Japan. As can be seen in the photograph which we reproduce, only a few EARTHQUAKE OF JUNE 28: A DISPLAY OF NATURE'S DESTRUCTIVE POWER, WHICH 

ferro-concrete buildings remained standing, tilted at a c —_ after the disaster, United States Army forces rushed EQUALS, IF NOT TRANSCENDS, MUMAN ACHIEVEMENT IN THE TECHNIQUE OF 
relief supplies and equipment to the scene. Nearly "B000 ‘peo were injured, in addition to the thousands killed. DESTRUCTION WITH HIGH EXPLOSIVE. 
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TRANSFIXED BY A TREE: THE BLAZING WRECKAGE OF THE R.A.F. YORK AIRCRAFT WHICH CRASHED AT SHRUBS CORNER, HAREFIELD, ON JULY 4, AFTER COLLIDING WITH 


HIRTY-NINE 

people lost their 
lives on July 4 in one 
of the worst air 
disasters in Britain, 
when an R.A.F. York 
aircraft with seven on 
board and a Scandi- 
navian Skymaster 
carrying thirty-two 
persons— passengers 
and crew—crashed 
after colliding in the 
air. The Skymaster 
was approaching 
Northolt with pas- 
sengers from Copen- 
hagen andStockholm, 
when it collided in 
low cloud with a 
York of R.A.F. Trans- 
port Command which 
had been circling the 
airport waiting for a 
break in the weather. 
The collision oc- 
curred 1000 ft. above 
Mount Vernon Hos- 
pital, Northwood, 
three miles from the 
airfield ; and the air- 
craft, both of which 
caught fire, crashed a 
mile and a half apart. 
Sir Edward Gent, 
High Commissioner 
of Malaya, was the 
only passenger in the 
York. He was return- 
ing for consultations 
with Mr. Creech 
Jones, Colonial Secre- 
tary, on the recent 
trouble in Malaya. 
His portrait appears 

on page 40. 


A SWEDISH SKYMASTER IN THE AIR OVER NORTHWOOD. THE ONLY PASSENGER WAS SIR EDWARD GENT WHO WAS KILLED. 


/* 


WOOD, HAREFIELD, MIDDLESEX. THERE WERE 
WRECKED SWED KYMASTER—PART OF THE TAIL UNIT OF THE BURNT-OUT AIRCRAFT IN PARK y q 
bat ——— > AIR DISASTER, THIRTY-NINE PEOPLE BEING KILLED. THE TWO AIRCRAFT FELL ABOUT A MILE AND A HALF APART. 


ONE OF THE WORST AIR DISASTERS IN BRITAIN: THE “YORK” AND “SKYMASTER" CRASH NEAR NORTHOLT. 
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BRITISH BIRDS: 


line of demarcation. 


OF SCIENCE. [& 


II.) BIRDS OF THE INLAND WATERS. 


HE point has already been made, in a previous article dealing with the birds of the 

rivers, that Nature abhors a straight line, whether it be as a structural feature or a 
To differentiate between birds of the rivers and those of inland waters 
is to make a very arbitrary distinction. Yet there are birds which we can expect to see | 
more commonly on lakes and large ponds, and those we can see more usually on rivers. 
The moorhen, or waterhen, is commonly seen on rivers, although it is very adaptable and | 
can just as easily use a lake or a pond, even a very small pond. 





eer ie 





Coot, on the other hand, 


FICTION OF THE WEEK. 


HOUGH bulk, if eked out by any merit, has its imposingness, one must prefer 

distinction, even in a narrow frame, and though the art may be flawed. 

be absurd to set up “‘ The Last Enchantments,’’ by Robert Liddell (Cape ; 8s. 6d.), as an 

important book, or a complete success. But it is true experience ; it is unique, witty, and 
alive to the human comedy. 

The frame is here labelled “ Christminster ’—not so much the dreaming spires as the 

“ gothjc north.” On this fringe of learning, Andrew, the narrator, lives with his brother 


It would 


which at casual glance resemble somewhat the moorhen, although not related, require a“ | Stephen in a cloistered solitude d deux ; they enjoy their neighbours, but only as a spectacle, 


lake, and a large one at that. Similarly, the great 
crested grebe favours a lake, and the little grebe the 
backwaters. But, again, there is no invariable rule. 
It is fortunate for us that wild creatures are so adapt- 
able and are capable of changing from one habitat to 
another. In this country, at all events, the man-made 
changes are such that they would threaten severely the 
safety of quite a number of species were they not 
capable of adjustment in their habits. 

One of the least adaptable of our river birds affords 
an illustration. The kingfisher, our most beautiful bird, 
with its brilliant blue plumage above and warm chestnut 
underparts, has had a variety of adverse circumstances 
to contend with and undoubtedly exists in far fewer 
numbers than formerly. There was a time when it was 
much favoured for decorating women’s hats and for 
stuffing to put under a glass case. And these things 
did not matter—for did not the kingfisher eat fish and 
so spoil things for the angler? In the past century, 
however, there has come about such a pollution of our 
rivers from the effluents of factories and the sewage 
from towns, that we have managed to pay the thieving 
kingfisher back in his own coin: we have wiped out 
the fish in a large number of our rivers. Another 
blow at the kingfisher has been added: the canalisation 
of rivers, and especially the reinforcing of the banks 
with concrete. The bird burrows into the bank, 
making a deep tunnel ending in a nesting chamber, 
with the regurgitated fish-bones for a nest. The 
excavation of this nest is a remarkable accomplishment 
when the bank is a fairly soft soil, and quite impossible 
when it is strengthened by artificial means. To-day, as a con- 
sequence, it is more profitable in large parts of the country to 
seek the kingfisher round the shores of a lake than by the 
river. By way of contrast, however, it may be mentioned that 
kingfishers, and herons, can be seen in the quieter parts of the 
Regent’s Canal, in London. 

Happily, the use of birds’ plumage for feminine adornment is 
no longer fashionable, and there appears to be some hope that 
the pollution of rivers may be stayed. The adverse side of 
man's activities may perhaps have reached its peak, even if 
no improvement is made, and it is worth while looking at a 
brighter side of the picture. One of the most remarkable 
events in ornithology is the increase of facilities for so many 
aquatic birds by the building of reservoirs, the provision of 
parks with their protected lakes, the opening up of gravel-pits 
and the use of filter-beds for drinking water and the establish- 
ment of sewage farms. These have encouraged the lake-haunting 
birds to an astounding degree, especially in the neighbourhood 
of large towns, and, most of all, of course, around London, 

It is not possible to give details of all the changes that have 
taken place, but a few will suffice to indicate the trend of 
events. Censuses taken in recent years, for example, have shown 
that the great crested grebe, another bird which formerly served 
as a source of materials for the milliner, has decreased in 
some areas, There have, however, been considerable increases 
in certain other localities. In Middlesex, particularly, the opening 
up of gravel-pits has led tothe concentration of considerably 
more great crested grebes than in any other county. Time and 
a further census alone will show, but there is always the hope that 
with well-established and concentrated populations there may be 
a subsequent spread and total increase throughout the country. 

The little ringed plover has been known to nest in this 
country only once prior to the war. This was in 1938, when 
a pair nested on the Tring reservoir, In 1944 two pairs 
nested in the same locality, and in the same year a third pair 
nested in a gravel-pit in the London area. These 
odd examples suffice to show the general trend, 
and it is a telling commentary that the ornithologist 
is more likely to visit the artificial lakes, such as 
reservoirs, to seek out the birds of inland waters 
than the natural lakes. And by an irony this is 
most marked in the London area, where the avifauna of 
the artificial lakes is an extremely rich one. Duck such 
as mallard, teal, tufted duck, pochard, goosander, 
smew and shoveller can be seen in quantity and with 
great regularity. Wigeon, golden-eye, scaup, shel- 
duck, black-throated diver, black-necked grebe, even 
on rare occasions the eider, phalarope and many others 
have stopped for a brief while on London's “ lakes.” 

One of the chief factors in the increase in London's 
water birds has been the purification of the River 
Thames by a change in the method of sewage disposal. 
But perhaps the most telling indication, not only of 
the changes in London's bird population but of the 
changed attitude towards birds and bird preservation, 
is contained in an anecdote recounted by Fitter in 
his ** London's Natural History.”” An ornithologist, 
showing a group of enthusiasts round a sewage farm 
where the birds were particularly numerous, was 
actually asked by one of the enthusiasts what the 
sewage farm was for ! : 

The artificial lakes are also being used increasingly 
by terns, waders and others on migration, as tempo- 
rary resting-places. Usually the stay is for a day or 
two only, although adverse weather conditions may 
prolong it. 


Slavonian grebe, a 


on the Staines reservoir ; but whether it will breed there remains to be seen. 
however, ready opportunists. The black tern, for example, once bred on the flooded lands 
of East Anglia, up to 100 years ago, since when drainage has robbed it of its natural 
During the war there was artificial flooding, for anti-invasion purposes, at Pett 


in S ‘ lack tern bred there in large numbers until, with the return of peace, 
Levels in Sussex. The b Mavaraice Burton, D.Sc. 


habitat. 


the land was drained again. 


during the b 


Moreover, there is always the chance that it may become permanent. 
bird of Eastern Europe, has this year stayed well over its normal time 





A COCK PIED WAGTAIL STANDING ON AN OLD RAILWAY SLEEPER, IN A HOLLOW BENEATH 


WHICH LAY ITS NEST. 


Although not truly an aquatic bird, the Pied Wagtail is seldom found far from the water 
i hole, either in a bank, wall, 


ing season. Its nest is usually hidden in a 
heap of rubble or in any place giving suitable shelter. 


A GREAT CRESTED GREBE (FEMALE BIRD) ON A TYPICAL NEST. 


This species, which Dr. Burton in his article on this page says was 

formerly “a source of materials for milliners,” is increasing in 

numbers in the London neighbourhood. The nest is a mass of 

floating vegetation and the bird invariably covers over the eggs 
with leaves when leaving the nest. 





A FEMALE MUTE SWAN SETTLING ON ITS EGOS. 
The Mute Swan has been introduced into this country for 


as a native and in some parts has become i 
Photographs by P. Vear. 


The 


Birds are, 








so long that it is now regarded 
independent of man. 


or atsecond hand. Unfortunately, two are sure to insist 
on knowing them ; for Andrew often sees old Waterfield 
in the library, and as an undergraduate had actually a 
slight acquaintance with Mrs. Foyle. Poor old thing 
—she keeps a lodging-house, but owes, or owed, some 
reflected glamour to her daughter Miranda, wife of Sir 
Peter Elliot, a baronet and a famous actor to boot. The 
brilliant match was her doing : she slaved and cheated 
to secure Miranda the very best. And now it has 
undone the doer, since Kellynch Hall is no place for a 
little vulgarian, with a deformity revolting to her own 
child. Rumour asserts that Mrs. Foyle’s late husband, 
a merchant captain, chopped all her fingers off. . . . 

Andrew and his brother dote on this Captain Foyle 
(whom they imagine with a hook), and are enthralled 
to learn that Mrs. Foyle has not a hair on her body— 
it fell out when the pirate captain threw knives at her. 
They delight, too, in the legend of Mr. Waterfield, that 
submarine old creature with the huge, embryonic head, 
the marvellously squalid habits and the locked room. 
When sociability is forced on them, he proves to be 
much as advertised; yet singularly happy, full of 
enthusiasms, and with a gnome-like independence of 
spirit. But Mrs. Foyle in flesh and blood wrings the 
heart. Poor little ‘‘ Mére Goriot,”” abandoned by a cold 
daughter, struggling to hide the truth, and to believe 
in her child’s affection! The young men cannot help 
taking pity on her, burden though she is—and are 
rewarded with the comedy of her top-floor lodgers, who 
always turn out disastrous. But the story of the “ pelican 
daughter ’’ ends so atrociously that one can hardly bear 
it, even as fiction. The comic scenes and some of the minor 
characters are excellent ; the talk is alive ; Christminster itself, 
and the black approach of war—almost as insistent as Mrs. Foyle’s 
private agony—are vividly real. If the novel were intended 
chiefly as a “‘ Mére Goriot,” it would not come off ; for one thing, 
Andrew knows far too little—the Elliot side is all a blank to him. 
But he is quite as much preoccupied with himself and Stephen : 
another half-told story, poignantly sad. I must admit the tone 
is not always likeable. Its native malice and exclusiveness one 
would not object to, but it is occasionally thin-lipped and almost 
smug. And the pseudo-links with “‘ Persuasion,” Kellynch and 
the rest, are mere silliness. 

There is much more unity of action in another short novel, 
* Julia,’’ by H. C. F. Harwood (Home and Van Thal; gs. 6d.) ; 
but nothing like as much of anything else. Here the sub- 
stance is relatively thin and commonplace. But it is not dull. 

On the eve of war, Peter, who tells the story, is living with 
a girl called Daphne—a somewhat rackety life. They ought to 
marry, but have not thought of it ; still, the round of drink and 
parties is beginning to lose its charm, and all might have been 
well if Julia had not appeared. From the moment of her en- 
trance, Peter is a lost man. She is lovely, she is no good; he 
feels it instantly, and goes mad for her. That very night she 
has agreed to be his wife. Then they are parted by the war, 
and he comes back older in every sense. But Julia is the same— 
a shade more debauched, perhaps. He knew she was “ fond of 
drinking ’’ ; now she never stops. All night and every night they 
stagger from bar to bar ; at a certain stage his wife attacks him 
with gutter-insults, and behaves like a street woman. The 
next day she will be sorry; it’s not her fault, she had a bad 
experience in childhood . . . and off they go again. A chance 
encounter with Daphne is the last straw, and he forms a 
desperate design for liberty. 

Now we come to bulk. I may have been wrong, but frankly, 
“* East Side, West Side,’’ by Marcia Davenport (Collins ; ros. 6d.), 
was too much for me, It describes a week in the life 
of Jessie Bourne, at great length and with the usual 
flash-backs, Jessie is a devout New Yorker, cultured, 
highly fastidious, European in her sympathies, and 
wretchedly married. With her Central-European- Jewish 
blood she will never be quite the thing: not like her 
husband and his family, corrupt, shallow “ palefaces,” 
who revolt her to the very quick. While other people, 
for refreshment, go to the country, Jessie walks about 
the East side, to draw new vigour from the swarm of 
working-class immigrants. The state of post-war Europe 
adds to her bitterness against the “ right people,” with 
their hectic “ return to normalcy.” And then she meets 
General Mark Dwyer, 

His real name is Miroslav Mracek, and he is nearer 
Europe than herself; he has been working with the 
Czech underground. In the intervals of pulling her 
husband's family out of a particularly nasty mess, she 
gets him talking about it, visits his “ Bohunk " rela- 
tives, and sups full with horrors; for though Mark is 
sedulously off-hand,“ corny" being his favourite ad- 
jective, he piles it on thick. By the week's end, Jessie 
has decided to leave her husband—but not for Mark, 
though they are lovers—and find something to do. 
Yes, it is too long. And though the tasteless, meaning- 
less depravity of “high life” is well brought out, 
one can hardly say the same for culture, as expressed 
in the lovers’ badinage. 

“ The Dancing Druids,’’ by Gladys Mitchell (Michael 
Joseph ; 9s. 6d.), is in this respect far ahead—besides its 


more thrilling qualities. It is about standing stones—in Dorset, I assume—prehistoric barrows, 
and disappearances over a wide area. Mike O’ Hara, lost at nightfall on a cross-country run, stops 
at a farm to ask his way and is nearly landed with a camouflaged corpse. Afterwards he tells a 
friend, who takes him to Mrs. Bradley. The incident, she soon finds out, is part of a cycle, with 
an emphasis on the number nine : nine stones, nine miles, nine years. . . . 
painting comes in. There are a pretty bunch of suspicious characters, cropping up all over the 
place ; and the Druids witness a nocturnal scene of peculiar nastiness. 
disappointing, but as usual Mrs. Bradley works so fast that I can’t be sure. 


And somehow 


I think the outcome is 
K. Joun. 
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THE PROPOSED WAR MEMORIAL AT THE ROYAL NAVAL COLLEGE, DARTMOUTH, FOR WHICH 
SUBSCRIPTIONS ARE NOW INVITED: THE DESIGN FOR THE REDECORATED AND ENLARGED 
‘CHAPEL LOBBY AS A SETTING FOR THE “ BOOKS OF REMEMBRANCE.” 
Donations to the fund for the general War Memorial to the 529 ex-Dartmouth Cadets and staff who 
lost their lives during the 1 ing Officer of the Royal 

al ived. It is proposed that the memorial should 

of brance” similar to that made after the 1914-18 war; the 

in of the Chapel lobby to form a suitable setting for the two “ Books of 

Remembrance,” and a fund to help, where necessary, in the education of children of ex-Cadets who 
lost their lives or were disabled in the war. 


A WISTARIA-HUNG ARCHWAY IN ONE OF THE OLDER 

PARTS OF GONVILLE AND CAIUS COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE, 
THIS YEAR CELEBRATING ITS SEXCENTENARY. 

No fewer than five surviving Cambri col were founded in the fourteenth century, and the second 

of these was that now known as Gonville and Caius. It was founded as Gonville Hall in 1348 by Edmond 

Gonville, a parson of an old Norfolk family. In the sixteenth century it numbered among its students one 

called Caius (a Latinised form of “ Kaye” and pronounced “ Keys"). He became a famous doctor, and 


THE WEDDING GIFT OF THE ROYAL SOCIETY OF ARTS TO PRINCESS ELIZABETH : 
PRESENTED TO HER ROYAL HIGHNESS ON JULY I BY SIR HARRY LINDSAY. 

. in yellow, white, green and red gold, which forms the wedding gift from the Royal 

Society of Arts to its President, Princess Elizabeth, was presented to her by the Chairman of the 

Council, Sir Harry Lindsay, on July 1. It took six months to manufacture, and is a superb piece 

of British workmanship, designed by Mr. Robert . R.D.1., and executed by Messrs. Asprey 
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| BRITISH HISTORY OF YESTERDAY AND TO-DAY, 
» A MEMORIAL, PRESENTATIONS, A SEXCENTENARY. 


THE CHAPEL OF GONVILLE AND CAIUS, CAMBRIDGE, 
FOUNDED IN 1348 BY EDMOND GONVILLE AND RE- THE 
FOUNDED IN 1557 BY THE ROYAL PHYSICIAN, DR. CAIUS. 
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PRESENTED TO THE STATIONERS COMPANY BY THE MASTER, MR. V. B. HARRISON: A 


SCALE MODEL OF THE COMPANY'S STATE BARGE OF 1820, BEDECKED WITH ITS FLAGS. 
of 1820. The model was constructed 
is clinker-built from red beech 


with its 
depicted 





BUILT IN 1567 TO THE DESIGNS OF DR. CAIUS HIMSELF, 
GATE OF VIRTUE, ONE OF THREE GATES WHICH 
ARE A FEATURE OF CAIUS COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 
despite the fact that he was a devout and unreformed Catholic, was physician successively to Edward V! 

and Elizabeth. In 1557 he remodelled and refounded his old college as “ Gonville and Caius,” 
himself igning its famous gates ; and his tradition is maintained in the fact that nearly all its undergraduates 
are medical st ts. The College's sexcentenary celebrations have just recently concluded 
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FROM THE COMPLETE SET OF CUT AND ENGRAVED 


TO PRINCESS ELIZABETH BY THE BRITISH GLASS INDUSTRY 

Representatives of the British Glass Industry on June 30 presented to Princess Elizabeth the recently 

completed full suite of cut and engraved table-ware which formed the wedding present to her Roya! Highness 

from members of the Glass Manufacturers’ Federation. The suite, which has been manufactured to a 
design chosen by the Princess, is a full one, 


LEAD TABLE GLASS FRESENTED 
A DECANTER AND GLASSES 
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THE COURTAULD MEMORIAL EXHIBITION: 
A RECORD OF WISDOM AND GENEROSITY. 


“ PENGE STATION, UPPER NORWOOD”: BY CAMILLE PISSARO (1830-1903). PAINTED IN 
1871 DURING THE ARTIST’S VISIT TO ENGLAND. (The Executors of the late Samuel Courtauld.) 


HE Samuel Courtauld Memorial Exhibition which opened recently at the Tate 
Gallery, Millbank, and will continue until the end of August, has been organised 

in honour of a very great citizen of this country, whose inestimable services to art 
were one aspect of his many-sided genius. The astonishing collection of French 


Impressionist and Post-Impressionist masterpieces which are shown together in a “THE BEACH AT DEAUVILLE": BY EUGENE BOUDIN (1824-1898). 
(Continued below (The Executors of the late Samuel Courtauld.) 


** BAR AT THE FOLIES-BERGERE "’ : BY EDOUARD MANET (1832-1883). ONE OF THE MOST CELEBRATED 
PICTURES IN THE WORLD. PAINTED 1882. (The Home House Trustees.) 


‘** BALLET DANCERS PRACTISING " : BY EDGAR DEGAS (1834-1917). PAINTED c. 1883. 
(The Trustees of the Tate Gallery.) 


“ PLACE PIGALLE ": BY AUGUSTE RENOIR (1841-1919). PAINTED ¢. 1880, “THE WATERING PLACE AT MARLY” (" L°ABREUVOIR™): BY ALFRED SISLEY (1840-1899). PAINTED 
(The Executors of the late Samuel Courtauld.) 1x 1874. (The Trustees of the Tate Gallery.) 


Continued.) 

single exhibition for the first time, illustrate his unerring judgment and remarkable period of French painting, roughly from Corot to Picasso, in which Mr. Courtauld’s 
discrimination. The works on view come from three principal sources, from the interest lay, and its importance and beauty cannot be over-estimated. It represents 
late Samuel Courtauld’s private collection, from his gifts to the Courtauld Institute {| the work of many great masters and includes such world-famous pictures as 
(Home House, Portman Square) and from the purchases made on behalf of the Manet’s “Bar at the Folies-Bergére " (reproduced on this page), Seurat's great 
Tate Gallery out of the Courtauld Fund. The resulting display covers the great | painting “ Une Baignade,” and Renoir's “ La Premiére Sortie” and “ La Loge.” 
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ASSEMBLED FOR THE FIRST TIME IN ONE EXHIBITION: 
WORKS FROM THE COURTAULD COLLECTION OF FRENCH ART. 


“STILL LIFE WITH A PLASTER CAST” (‘L'AMOUR EN “THE CUSTOMS HOUSE ”’: BY HENRI ROUSSEAU (1844-1910). ** JANE AVRIL LEAVING THE MOULIN ROUGE ”’: 
PLATRE”): BY PAUL CEZANNE (1839-1906). PAINTED PAINTED ¢. 1900. BY HENRI DE TOULOUSE-LAUTREC (1864-1901). 
c. 1895. (The Executors of the late Samuel Courtauld.) (The Executors of the late Samuel Courtauld.) PAINTED IN 1892. (The Home House Trustees.) 


(LeEFT.) “SNOW AT LOUVECIENNES”: BY 
ALFRED SISLEY (1840-1899). (The Home 
House Trustees.) (RIGHT.) “ST. LAZARE 
STATION "': BY CLAUDE MONET (1840-1926). 
(The Executors of the late Samuel Courtauld.) 


BY PABLO Picasso (BoRN 1881). “ PORTRAIT OF MME. GAUGUIN BY PAUL “A WOMAN POWDERING MERSELF"™ (“L4 POUDAEUSE”): 
GAUGUIN (1848-1903). (MARBLE, ¢. 1873.) BY GEORGES seURAT (1859-1890). PAINTED ¢. 1889-90 
(The Home House Trustees.) (The Home House Trustees.) 


‘a CHILD WITH A Dove” 
PAINTED 1901. 

(The Executors of the late Samuel Courtauld.) 
Renoir and Seurat in the Tate Gallery was greatly enriched. In 1932 he presented 
@ more personal collection to the Courtauld Institute, a selection of pictures which 
points out, “ established the London Galleries as leading centres for the enjoyment had hung in his own house, many of which are, by his wish, on loan to the 
of Impressionist art." In 1923 he transferred to a trust fund the sum of £50,000 National Gallery. This gift of masterpieces was part of the wider scheme which 
for the purchase of paintings from a selected list of French artists of the latter took place in the foundation of the Courtauld Institute of Art (Home House 
half of the nineteenth century; and by this gift the representation of Monet, Portman Square) in 1931. 


Professor Boase contributes an appreciation of Samuel Courtauld to the catalogue of 
the Memorial Exhibition at the Tate Gallery. “ Two separate gifts from him,” he 
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DICKENS UNDILUTED. 
HE film of “ Oliver Twist " stands in relation to the film of “‘ Great Expectations ” 
exactly as the novel “ Oliver Twist” stands to the novel ‘“‘ Great Expectations ” 
in the canon of Dickens’s works. It is, in short, and by comparison with the much later 
and greater novel, a little crude, melodramatic, unassured, vehement, and a shade 
over-obsessed with its purpose, that of workhouse-reform. But for the whole truth about 
this novel—and, therefore, ultimately about the film—let us look to G. K. Chesterton : 
“ Relatively to the other works of Dickens Oliver Twist is not of great value, but it is of 
great importance. Some parts of it are so crude and of so clumsy a melodrama, that one 
is almost tempted to say that Dickens would have been greater without it. But even if 
he had been greater without it he would still have been incomplete without it. With the 
exception of some gorgeous passages, both of humour and horror, the interest of the book 
lies not so much in its revelation of Dickens’s literary genius as in its revelation of those 
moral, personal, and political instincts which were the make-up of his character and the 
permanent support of that literary genius.” 

But one must forbear quoting G.K.C. The truth is that every sentence of his Preface 
is so fraught with logic and coolly perceptive wisdom that I should be tempted—in a less 
practical world—to invite the management of the Odeon at Marble Arch to have a number 
of typescripts made and handed to every person who has seen the film and is leaving the 
cinema. I suggest, in the minutest possible voice, that this procedure might have brought 
enlightenment to one or two of my critical colleagues. For surely the point about this 
Dickens film is not how it compares with any other Dickens 
film made by the same or any other director, but how it answers 
in effect and effectiveness to the novel on which it is founded ? 
And I should say that, in general as well as in many particulars, 
it answers quite beautifully not only to the novel itself but 
to G.K.C.’s illuminating commentary. The handling of the 
famous “‘ Oliver asks for more "’ scene, for example, though it is 
“cut ’ just a shade too abruptly in the film (and so made 
episodic rather than integral), sent me straight home to look 
up, not the Dickens itself, but something which lurked in my 
mind as one of the very happiest of Chesterton’s happy 
antitheses. And here (pace everybody) it is: ‘‘ A modern realist 
would have made all the boys in the workhouse pathetic by 
making them all pessimists. But Oliver Twist is not pathetic 
because he is a pessimist. Oliver Twist is pathetic because 
he is an optimist. The whole tragedy of that incident is in 
the fact that he does expect the universe to be kind to him, that 
he does believe that he is living in a just world.” 

David Lean, the director, realises this truth as fully as 
he has realised many other truths, both Dickensian and 
Chestertonian, about the novel. He has made a film of 
“ Oliver Twist "’ which is as good and as purely Dickensian— 
because it mirrors its original as faithfully—as his film of 
“Great Expectations.”” He has once agaia had the sublime 
common sense to realise that Dickens’s own dialogue has more 
of the tone of the period and a more dramatic justness than 
any script-writer’s dialogue could possibly have. And he has, 
therefore, kept it as it is. Some of the necessary tightening- 
up of the plot is not wholly fortunate. That amiable and 
forgiving old gentleman, Mr. Brownlow, for example, turns 
out in the end to be Oliver’s grandfather, none other. This is 
simplification with a vengeance. Even Dickens, who could 











on occasion give Coincidence two arms of a quite preter- 4 scene FROM THE CINEGUILD VERSION OF DICKENS’s “ottver him. 
Twist,” AT THE ODEON, MARBLE ARCH: ANTHONY NEWLEY AND relates to make what might well have been a subject appealing 
yn tens hegre a a es de a tae Massage a only to the architecturally-inclined a matter of universal 
2 , ; os ; , zx iver Twis' inegui m direc y Da mn a : : ae oe : 
very first pickpocketing outing —into Oliver’s own never produced by Ronald Neame, was illustrated in our last week's issue; mterest. The book is further enhanced by its illustrations. 
and is discussed by Mr. Alan Dent in the article on this page. 


najural length, would hardly go so far as to turn the Artful 
Dodger’s victim at the bookseller’s—on the occasion of Oliver's 


before-encountered grandfather! There is, too, rather too 
much reticence about conveying the full horror of 
the book. Fagin the Jew is so superlatively well 
acted by Alec Guinness that we might have been 
given a glimpse of his last night alive—a chapter 
in the novel which remains a masterpiece of 
blood-curdling horror in spite of all that has 
been written and enacted since the year 1939— 
or, for that matter, since the year 1839, when 
* Oliver Twist” first appeared. And then, again, 
while Bill Sikes’s spectacular fall to death from 
the house which the crowd is besieging —while this 
is staged as excitingly as only the cinema can 
stage such things, there is some shirking the 
attempt to communicate the full horror of Sikes’s 
murder of Nancy. It may very well be that here 
Mr. Lean was quite right. Possibly only the written 
word can go as far into horror as this ? In the film, 
Bill Sikes kills Nancy sickeningly enough, with 
those repeated thuds on which Dickens dwells. 
But Bill’s dog is only seen scratching at the 
door to escape. In Dickens, the culmination 
of the horror is communicated in a little sentence 
which I shall take the liberty of italicising, 
though I have never heard or read any comment 
on the mastery of this master-stroke ;— 


He struck a light, kindled a fire, and thrust the club 
into it, There was hair upon the end, which blazed and 
shrunk into a light cinder, and, caught by the air, whirled 
up the chimney. Even that frightened him, sturdy as he 
was; but he held the weapon till it broke, and then piled 
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THE GENTLE ART OF THE FAKER OF ART. 
HILE the individual who would be a collector of any work of art, from paintings 
to bronzes, from medals to manuscripts, would do well to read “ Fakes, ”* by Otto 
Kurz (Faber ; 30s.), it cannot be denied that such reading may be apt to stifle the new-born 
desire. For if, as was alleged in more unsophisticated times, the young medical student 
imagined himself the victim of every ill he studied, so the tyro among collectors, having 
studied Dr. Kurz, may well believe that every object offered him in sale-room or shop is 
suspect. To know that great artists like Michelangelo, Luca Giordano and, perhaps, Pieter 
Bruegel occasionally tried their hands at forgery is certainly disturbing. * Art forgery, in 
fact, is no new thing. Faked Albrecht Diirers were on the market at the end of the 
sixteenth century, and the first cast medals we know seem to have been invented as false 
antiques and were sold to Jean, Duc de Berry, in 1401 and 1402. Foremost among faked 
pictures, says Dr. Kurz, are Italian “ primitives,” most of all portraits in Quattrocento 
style, Frans Hals and Vermeer van Delft of the Dutch, Greco of the Spanish masters, and 
the great French painters of the nineteenth century. How the faker obtains his effects, 
how the “experts ” contradict one another, and many other aspects of the vast subject 
make this a most interesting book. 

Dealing with porcelain, Dr. Kurz says: ‘In the field of European ceramics of the 
eighteenth century everything was imitated by everybody.”’ A point of great importance 
in the detection of fakes, he adds, is the paste. This applies in particular to English 
porcelain of that period. Consequently, the collector will welcome an authoritative 
work which deals with this. Such is W. B. Honey’s “ Old 
English Porcelain ’’ (Faber ; 25s.), first published in 1928 and 
now brought up to date with new facts based on methods of 
investigation which are more scientific than those in vogue 
when the book originally appeared. The author stresses the 
difficulty of accepting marks as proof of genuineness. The marks 
of the larger factories were often used by their minor rivals. 
‘* Further, the addition of a mark at any time after the manu- 
facture of a piece presents no great technical difficulty.”” There 
could be no better guide than the author, who is Keeper of the 
Department of Ceramics at the Victoria and Albert Museum. 

When Aylmer Vallance died in the summer of 1943 he had 
nearly completed a companion volume to his book on English 
church screens. It was an exhaustive study of the Rood Screens 
and Lofts and the Pulpits of the cathedrals, abbeys, college 
chapels and greater churches of the country. His friend, 
fellow-antiquary and literary executor, E. T. Long, F.S.A., has 
finished the work, and ‘“‘ Greater English Church Screens ’’ 
(Batsford ; 30s.) can now take its place among the authoritative 
literature of English church art. Needless to say, there is much 
to mourn: for while Reformers and Puritans wrought incalculable 
devastation, Victorian “ restorers "’ also swept away much that 
had escaped the iconoclasts of the Commonwealth. In his 
opening chapter on the Rood, Mr. Vallance has told how the 
first recorded instance of a life studio came to be in a monastery. 
It appears that Hugh of Leven, Abbot from 1339 to 1349 of 
Meaux, in the East Riding of Yorkshire, wanted a new crucifix 
for the nave of the monastery church. He employed one of 
his own monks as sculptor, one who “ reverently worked the 
finer portions of the image on Fridays only, while fasting on 
bread and water, and .. . in order to guide him to a correct 
rendering of the form, he had a naked model always before 
This is but one of many such stories which the author 
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In 1660 the placing of the Royal Arms in churches 
became compulsory, though the practice 
can be dated back to the reign of Henry VIII. 
Political considerations played a big part in the 
building and decoration of churches in those 
days, and Marcus Whiffen makes this evident in 
“‘ Stuart and Georgian Churches "’ (Batsford ; 18s.), 
in which he sets out to indicate something of the 
quality of the architecture of the Church of England 
outside London between 1603 and 1837. He comes 
forward as a champion of this much-maligned 
period, believing it to be a time of great achieve- 
ment. Not everyone may be as enthusiastic as 
he shows himself to be, especially if they take 
up his book after reading Mr. Vallance. But 
none can deny that many of the examples de- 
scribed and illustrated are delightful and dignified 
in their own particular style. And few will dis- 
agree with the statement that “‘ responsibility for 
a great deal of what we admire in the average 
Stuart or Georgian church rests not with the 
architect who designed the fabric, but with the 
craftsmen employed to furnish and ornament it.” 
For if those craftsmen did not include Grinling 
Gibbons, as so many suppose (he “ never executed 
a single piece of wood-carving for any church out- 
side London,” says Mr. Whiffen), there are numerous 
carvers of undoubted merit, just as there are crafts 
men in ironwork like the Derby smith, Robert 
Bakewell, and William Edney, who made the 
superb ironwork in St. Mary Redcliffe, Bristol. 

It was doubtless Royal commands laying 


° b \ | ide shes. - . 
it on Ge — © TS Guay, SON Cees Ente 6 1 DON'T LIKE OFFICERS, ESPECIALLY IF THEY ARE YIDDS!" GREGORY PECK, CELESTE HOLM AND down the style of church decoration which 
He washed himself, and rubbed his clothes: there were yous GARFIELD (L, TO R.) IN “ GENTLEMAN'S AGREEMENT,” AT THE LEICESTER SQUARE THEATRE. impelled an unknown t to write in 1656: 
spots that would not be removed, but he cut the pieces —“ Gentleman's Agreement,” the 20th Century-Fox picture dealing with American racial intolerance : : 


out and burnt them. How those stains were dispersed | of Jews, has won numerous awards in the United States. 

newspaper reporter who, in order to fulfil an assignment to write on anti-Semitism, decides to pose 

as a Jew. Our photograph shows a dramatic moment in the film when a drunken reveller insults 

a uniformed young Jewish officer whe has recently returned from active service. Dorothy 
McGuire plays opposite to Gregory Peck. 


about the room! The very feet of the dog were bloody. 


I must confess that that frightens me, too, sturdy 
as Lam! 

Robert Newton was a hard-to-beat choice for Bill Sikes. His voice growls when he 
speaks to anybody, and his eyes scowl when he looks at anybody. And yet there is in his 
lurid grin just the necessary gleam to keep the brute human. Perhaps Francis L. Sullivan 
needs just a touch more of odious pomp for Bumble and a hint less of the ludicrous ; but 
he certainly looks dead right. So do almost all of the others (Margaret Furse, the costume- 
designer, has been a great and unobtrusive help here). Alec Guinness's Fagin is, as I have 
said, a masterpiece of sinisterly comical character-acting, a thing to wonder at both at the 
time and in recollection. The choice of John Howard Davies for Oliver was not less inspired : 
he is the most wistful of waifs, the most soulful of strays, and withal a very human boy. 

At the Leicester Square the film called “ Gentleman's Agreement,’’ awarded all the 
chief awards of the year in the U.S.A,, puts the case for anti-antisemitism very cogently 
and consistently, under the direction of Elia Kazan, Even more cogently it puts the case 
against general apathy in the matter, But even so the viewpoint and the circumstances 
are so intensely and intrinsically American (naturally enough) that we in England cannot 
help viewing it with some of that same apathy which it so fervently attacks.--ALAN Dent. 


To have our Halls and Galleries outshine 
Altars in beauty, is to deck our swine 

With Orient Pearl, whilst the deserving Quire 
Of God and Angels wallow in the mire. 


story records the experiences of a young 


The authors of “ The Architectural Setting of Anglican Worship '’ (Faber ; 25s.) quote 
the poem in full. They are Canon G. W. O. Addleshaw, M.A., Canon Residentiary of York, 
and Frederick Etchells, F.R.1.B.A., and they deal with much that Mr. Vallance and 
Mr. Whiffen discuss—namely, the interior arrangements of churches in relation to changes of 
forms of worship. They say that in a !uilding which attempts to be true to all that is 
best in the Anglican tradition, everything must be subordinate to the principle that “ both 
for the Sacraments and for the other offices the altar and the officiating minister must be 
placed in close relationship to the people" ; for on its successful realisation depends that 
congregational liturgical worship which is the aim of the Book of Common Prayer. 

Churches also figure prominently in T, D, Atkinson's “‘ Local Style in English Archi- 
tecture '’ (Batsford ; 15s.), for churches have survived better than secular buildings. One 
poimt the author brings out is the control exercised over every walk of life in the Middle 
Ages by King, Church, Municipality and Gild. Yet the regional variations are there. The 
great periods of local style were the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries in church architecture 
and the sixteenth and first half of the seventeenth for domestic. W. R, CaLvert. 


WASTE PAPER FOR DOLLARS AND HOUSES.-Your old newspapers, cartons, cigarette “packets, letters and tickets, etc., are urgently needed to help the present 
nation-unde and hand 


salvage drive. Please save 


over for collection every scrap you possibly can. 
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uiet confidence 





It has a clever dimensioning which Riley's understand so well, 


There is, perhaps, no greater contribution to calm, confident 
°P Sm 8 ’ for they have the trick of producing coachwork Sewe does not look 
: . j bulky, but which, on acquaintance, proves to have a surprising 
motoring than the assurance of perfect road frip. The amount of room and to provide an unusual degree of comfort on 
| along run. It is not only the seating arrangement that is the root 


safety of good brakes an i i i ” of the matter, but also the seating position relative to the dis- 
y 8 d sound steering ” faithfully. | tribution of weight and the centre of gravity, and the nature of 


the behaviour of the road springs. Wie ** Sins Baitecer ** 


translated where the non-skid tread of the Silent Avon | 
- 90 H.P. 2) litre Saloon £880 plus i245 3s. 10d. Purchase Tax. 
14 litre Saloon... &675 plus £188 5s. Od. Purchase Tax. 


quietly takes its firm hold of the road. 
(BILEE 
af old a the indus thy ‘ah modern a8 the hour 
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Beetle resin—a product of B.I.P. research 


What's holding you up ? pie oe eR ge + fre ppg 


casting tractor wheels. 





Lift it out of the way 


Think what this Truck can save you in labour, time and 


space! It gives you Mechanical Handling at any point, 









British Castings 


and from point to point, of your present layout. It gives 
you Vertical Storage, clearing and so enlarging precious now better than ever 


floor-space. It gives you Unit Storage, enabling you 
” 8 y Be; by In foundry work, the sand in the cores 








to see at a glance how from which castings are made has to 
Coventry Climax also much and how many of be beaded. Shartage of sotwel 
make the only Ferk oils for bonding had the foundry- 

everything you have. men worried, so B.I.P. research 


workers were called in. The result 

is that sand cores now bonded with 
Beetle resins possess good green 
and dry strength, are highly perme- 
able by gases and are resistant to 
damage by damp. They take no 
longer to prepare, can be baked 
more quickly at lower temperatures 
and break down cleanly after casting. 
Sand cores may be outside your pro- 
vince, but it is well to remember that 
our research and development men are 
expert at ironing out any problems con- 
cerning the use of amino-plastics. Call them 
in to co-operate with your research workers 
whenever you strike a sticky problem. 


Lift Truck in the world 
powered with a Diesel 














Please write to.ys for any further information you 
may require.. We shall be happy to help you. 


COVENTRY CLIMAX fork trucks BRITISH INDUSTRIAL PLASTICS 


1] Argyll Street + London + WI 
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COVENTRY CLIMAX ENGINES LIMITED, DEPT. 45, WIDDRINGTON ROAD WORKS, COVENTRY 














A liqueur of exquisite flavour 
z and bouquet compounded 
JSrom special reserve Whiskies 


“GLEN Misi? 


Whisky Liqueur 


Sole Concessionnaires 


S. F. & O. HALLGARTEN 


1 Crutched Friars, London, £.C.} 
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The fable of the man-at-arms 


Britain’s outlook can- 
not be less adventurous 
or determined than ut 
was four years ago, 

We are still under 
arms, and TI, at this 
very moment, is helping 
to forge the weapons 
Sor our prosperity — 
precision tubes, light- 
alloy extrusions, 

bicycles and parts by 
the million, electrical 
equipment, pressure 
chambers and traffic signs 
Sor the world’s markets. 


There was once a Soldier home from the 
wars, with more fame than fortune. 
‘Virtue is its own reward,’ said 

his allies, ‘for fine words butter no 
parsnips. Every flow must have an 
ebb, and charity begins at home. 

How will you live 


on your island, now all 









the fighting’s done ?’ 
‘ By force of arms,’ 
answered the Soldier, as (ii 
he unbuckled his sword. 
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The Popular Pen 


with the 
Marvellous Nib 











World famous for its cool, 
slow-burning sweetness, it 
gives the fulles¢ pleasure 
in every fill. 
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** My thoughts grow in the aroma 
of that particular tobacco.” 
The late EARL BALDWIN. 


| 
| A. GALE & CO., Ltd., Glasgow, C.! 
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He's dreaming of the én when 
VANTELLA SHIRTS AND 
VAN HEUSEN COLLARS 


are easy to get again (with curve-woven 
semi-stiff collars and cuffs!) 
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Would you prosecute ? 
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KERFOOTS 


MEDICINAL 


-PASTILLES 


based on the skill 


and experience of 


First offence — or persistent cruelty ? The 
N.S.P.C.C. Inspector must always decide 


whether to bring the responsible parties to | 
court, or to give them another chance. The | 
N.S.P.C.C. has a wonderful record of | 


successes with the rebuilding of seemingly 
hopeless home lives. Last year more than | 
40,000 homes were helped to some better | 
way of living. In only 1054 cases was there 
prosecution. 


three generations 
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Ke 1s BOTTLED IN 
MY COUNTRY ! 





CHILD CRUELTY IS ON THE INCREASE—help us fight it by donations 
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NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR THE PREVENTION OF CRUELTY TO CHILDREN 
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JAMAICA 





A choice of two kinds — Extra light (dry) or de luxe dark 





THOMAS KERFOOT & Co., Ltd, 
Vale of Bardsley + Lancashire 
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a | a The NEW 
Water can bea major nuisance to industry, for it may cause 


scale deposits or corrosion, which reduce effici i | = wd 
heating and cooling systems or block pall het " | SUN BEAM-TALBOT 80 -9O 


The introduction of minute quantities of ‘‘ Calgon” . 
ws | These new sports cars of great beauty are powered by 


Hl : i at< ¢ i ; a re wet ~ ' | ° ° oge a Pax 

| (sodium metaphosphate) into industrial water systems is O.H.V. engines of proved reliability, giving vivid accelera- 
now a recognised way of preventing scale formation, corrosion, tion, and are capable of maintaining high cruising speeds with 
and the troubles which follow in their wake. . . . . . . | absolute safety and comfort. Features include Synchro- 


matic finger-tip gear control, Lockheed hydraulic brakes, 
Opticurve windscreen, attractive interior styling and generous 


Alp R Ke . HT & V V | LS ON luggage accommodation. There are two body styles, Sports 
Saloon and Sports Convertible Coupé. 


CH E M | CA LS se SUCCESSORS TO THE FAMOUS TEN AND 2-LITRE MODELS. 


CALGON, MICROMET— iy) i ee FOR PERFORMANCE AND BEAUTY 
wwe TRADE NAMES FOR SODIUM METAPHOSPHATE 
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you from ¢ cuts and scratches and 
do not harden after wetting. oll 
The Best Air in England 
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| 


Comfortable and durable. 
“ 

THESE ARE THE oe. Fully Licensed. Facing the Sea 
HAVE HEARD 150 Bedrooms Life to all 
4/11 per pair fromall lron- floors. Ballroom. Lounge 
mongers & Stores, or direct American and Lounge Bars 
5/2 post free. (State size)( Billiards. Table Tennis. Card 
Room. Children’s Play Room 
etc Nearby Golf Course 
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Dancing to the Cliftonville 
Hotel Dance Orchestra 
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Apply: W. R. CORNISH 
| Phone: Margate !780 











Smooth and invigorating, 





soothing, rich... this isa 


stout supreme in quality, 





a drink to hearten and cheer. 


MACKESON’S stout 


sets you up wonderfully 











MAXIMUM RETAIL PRICE 
___ 32/4 per bottle. | 
CONDITIONS OF SALE AND SUPPLY.--1 periodical is sold subject to the following conditions, namely se i ahald wit = gg ‘ cs s afean, 1 


re t therwise dispose if by way f Trade except at the full retail price of 25., and that it shall not be lent, re ki, tured out r therw 
t nauthor d ver by way of Trad © affixed to or as part of any publication © advertising terar w pictorial matter 
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There’s another Old Faithful due for retirement— that razor 


you bought back in the ’thirties ! Dropped scores of times, with 





a spell on Active Service, its precision is likely to have suffered 
over the years. A new Gillette razor with the improved bar guard 
— used with a Gillette blade — will show you what efficient 


shaving really means! Both are precision instruments, made for 





each other. Ask your dealer to show you the range. 


treat yourself to a new 


Gillette Razor! 
schweppervescence 


oe 5 4 “ — Gillette Blades lasts the whole drink through 
begin with Gillette 3 2/8 for 10 






































BY APPOINTMEN!, BISCUIT MANUFACTURERS 
TO H.M, THE KING 
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Despite overseas deman , c a} 2 
% Also specially packed for world-wide export spite overseas demands limited quantities are 


W. & R. JACOB & CO, (LIVERPOOL) LTD., BISCUIT MANUFACTURERS, ENGLAND available to personal shoppers at most good shops 
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